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No? Well then, perhaps you have been one of the 
expectant, curious, happy beholders at a circus, 
and seen the clewn come leaping into the ring, 
with as much of an exultant bound as his spindle- 


shanks could achieve—it is an established fact in 5 


natural history that all clowns have legs on the 
pipe-stem principle—and a cracked, merry shout 
of “ Here we are, Mr. Merry-man!” You have felt 
your ribs heave at the sight of his chalked face, 
with its preposterous red mouth grinning from ear 
to ear; and if you were unsophisticated and inno- 
cent you have put joyous faith in the comical mer- 
riment that seemed to be welling out from his in- 
nermost heart, and running over, like coffee out 
of a coffee-cup when the blue-stocking lady of the 
breakfast table lets her wits go wool-gathering and 
forgets to turn the spigot as soon as the cupis full. 
If you had been able to see into the reality of the 
poor devil’s case, if the eyes of your spirit had look- 
ed under the crust, as it were, of the pie, you 
would have discovered, perhaps, that the chalk on 
his cheeks was put there as much to hide the dead- 
ly whiteness habitual to the skin as for the purpose 
of making his face comic and clown-like, and that 
the stereotyped jokes and buffooneries of the ring 
came from a pair of lungs half eaten away by con- 
sumption, or at best were the echo ofa grave, pinch- 
ing necessity, not of a heart that crowed in wild, 
half-witted jocundity. But that was nothing to 
you; you paid your half dollar or somebody paid 
it for you—if you did not go in with an order—to 
be made happy with laughing and wonder for an 
hour or two, and there was mercy in your igno- 
rance of the aching bones, or it might be the bruised 
and crushed spirit, of the capering, shrill-voiced, 
horse-whip-enduring bandier of stale gibes and 
nightly repeated funniments. Salvete! This long 
story of the circus- Wamba has been told you, read- 
er, as ashort way of letting you know that the 
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«“ Grim reader, did you ever see a ghost?” [Byron.]} , 
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teller thereof comes metaphorically leaping into 
your presence, with just such an exultant bound— 
figuratively as we may say—a bound of the spirit 
and soul—as gladdened your heart fifty or five years 
ago, when you were young and simple enough to 
believe that what seemed to be, was, and to chuckle 
with sympathetic delight at the coming drol- 
leries of poor white-face and wide-mouth— 
him of the fool’s cap and striped jacket and trow- 
sers. 

Reader, does your experience of life include a 
long and severe illness? If it does not, skip the 
next page or so; what is printed will be to you 
words without meaning. But you, oh brother in 
sorrow and suffering, who have made that dreary 
passage of forty days through the wilderness, you 
can understand and appreciate the gladness of 
heart with which the invalid takes his farewell of 
doctor and doctor’s stuff, bids dieting go to the 
d——ogs, resumes his wonted employments and is 
authorized once more to say, “very well, thank 
you,” in reply to the query which custom puts into 
the mouth of every one he meets, who happens to 
think him worth the trouble of speaking to. Fora 
whole year there has been no communing between 
the readers of this magazine and their servant and 
friend who now offers them the ‘ compliments of 
the season.’ The ministration to their intellectual 
pleasure, which through the year preceding had 
been to him so truly a labor of love, was cut short 
by a very emphatic reminder that the human ma- 
chine is liable to the danger of ‘bursting its boiler, 
as well as a locomotive; so instead of reading 
manuscripts, writing, proof-correcting, wrangling 
with engravers, and doing all other things appurte- 
nant to the getting out of each number in good 
season, he was put to the study of very impatient 
philosophy, in the character of a patient. 

Lying in bed is pleasant enough, especially in 


cold winter mornings; but too much of a good* 
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thing is as bad as too little or none at all; and 
when one has been lying in bed for a month, it is 
apt to prove wearisome, how ever skillfully its 
monotony may be varied by those delicate, soothiag 
appliances, which make such a picturesque show 
in the annals of medicine—blisters, for instance, 
and cuppings. A turban is graceful enough on 
the head of a whiskered Turk, but what do you 
think of wearing a big bladder full of pounded ice, 
turban-wise ? You may like mustard with your 
beef-steak, but mustard-plasters to the soles of 
the feet area great deal more piquant than pleas- 
ing ; not to disparage them unjustly, it may even 
be said that after a time they become positively 
disagreeable 

The Argus of old Greece—the man with the 
hundred eyes—is said to have never known what 
it was to sleep altogether ; fifty of his hundred 
were always wide open, and one half of his brain, 
at least, was always on the alert to receive the 
telegraphic communications they despatched to it 
along the optic wire—the optic nerve, that is. Mr. 
Argus was a gentleman much to be pitied. 
“ Blessings on the man,” said the pious Governor 
of Barataria, “ who first invented sleep ; it wraps 
one all up like a cloak.” Now sleep is a thing 
that may be dispensed with for a reasonable space 
of time—say forty-eight hours or so—when one 
has some very delectable employment to engage 
his attention ; making love, for instance, or reck- 
oning up a round list of profits by speculation in 
rail-road shares, town lots or multicaulis trees; 
but what do you think of lying awake, night after 
night, and day after day, when you have nothing 
else under the sun to do? When the doctor says 
it is bad to read, high treason to talk, and some- 
thing only alittle short of murder and robbery 
even to think ? 

But via this doleful catalogue of remembrances! 
The dark year of lingering convalescence is past, 
the “ cloud that shadowed Borgia ” has rolled away, 
and the red fluid that wanders with such marvel- 
ous impetus through the canals and aqueducts of the 
corporeal system has got over its ugly habit of 
rushing up to disturb the repose of the soft, white, 
cream-curdy substance which lies so snugly imbed- 
ded within the walls of the cranium, and there 
amuses itself by keeping up such a world of think- 
ing. ‘There is nothing now to hinder the due per- 
formance of that curious operation, in a moderate 
way, and the results are to be henceforth at the ser- 
vice of those who are courteous enough tobe read- 
ers of the Columbian Magazine, as they were be- 
fore the commencement of that pestilent interlude, 
with its “properties,” in theatrical phrase, of ice- 
bladders, mustard-plasters, opiates, cupping-glasses, 
blue pills, camomile-flowers, gruel, chicken-broth 
and panada. 
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Not afew words of thanks are due to the gentle- 
man who has so ably and zealously performed both 
his own and another’s share of the editorial duty, 
through this long term of enforced inaction on the 
part of the writer who now greets the twenty odd 
thousand very obliging readers. His modesty has 
forbidden him to make known the fact that for a 
year past he has been really and exclusively the 
working editor ; but it was always a consolation to 
his crippled associate that the work was so well 
done as to leave no room for regret that it was 
done unassisted. The magazine, under his skill- 
ful management, has gone on prospering and to 
prosper ; the best evidence in the world, a contin- 
ually augmenting subscription list, has been given 
that the taste of the reading public was hit between 
wind and water; and now, at the opening of its 
third year, the Columbian bids farewell to doubt 
and anxiety, in the full assurance that it has won 
for itself a permanent name and place among the 
successful periodicals of the country. 

Vogue la Galere! speed onthebark! Though 
we have no affection for diablerie, and sympathize 
heartily with Dominie Sampson in his respectiul 
abhorrence of warlocks and witches, we anticipate 
with complacency for our literary craft the same 
destiny that appals the heart of the superstitious 
mariner when he reads or hears of the Flying Dutch- 
man—to be cruising forever under a press of sail, un- 
shattered by the worst kind of storms, and never 
putting into any port, either to refit or discharge a 
cargo. Like Captain Vanderdecken, we hope to 
find the wind fair, let it blow from what point of 
the compass it may ; and we promise faithfully to 
comply with one of the terms imposed on him, 
in his measureless wanderings—that of being seen 
once every month under a cloud of canvass. 

To the long and goodly array of contributors, 
who have so gloriously dealt by the magazine 
through the year that is past, dark as it has been 
to the standard-bearer at whose call they first gath- 
ered around it, his thanks are not here spoken only 
because there are no adequate words for their ex- 
pression. Enough be it to say that he hopes still 
to enjoy their company through many a coming 
year of pleasant and profiting intercourse, 

And now to the courteous reader he will only 
add, on this blessed first of January 1846, for every 
one may the new year indeed be happy ; bright as 
sunny fortunes, prosperity, gratified wishes and a 
joyous heart can make it—a year of health to the 
body and wise enjoyment to the soul. 

For the present, farewell; and of your love, 
we pray you to send one kindly thought to follow 
in the wake of the magazine,clothed, if you please, 
in the quaint old Norman speed-word. 


Vogue la @alere. 3.4. 
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THE LOVE OF KRANG-HY. 


A ROMANCE IN THE LIFE OF AN EMPEROR. 





BY MRS. 


CAROLINE Hi. 


BUTLER. 





“Brnoxp, on yonder banks of the Ke, how Inxuriant is the green bamboo. Thus elegantly adorned with virtue is the 


superior man ! 


Tuese words of the great Confucius might justly 
be applied to Kang-hy, the second Emperor of 
China under the present T'a-tsing dynasty, for even 
“ thus elegantly adorned with virtue,” was that wise 
and noble monarch! On the page of Chinese histo- 
ry there shines no brighter name. Although but a 
child when by the death of his father Shun-che 
he was elevated to the throne, he even thus early 
manifested a spirit and energy far beyond his 
years. Detecting the incompetency of the acting 
regency, he threw off their jurisdiction and took 
the reins of government in his own hands. One 
of his first acts was to restore freedom to the un- 
fortunate Catholic missionaries whom the former 
emperor had ignominiously imprisoned. Among 
them were Verbiest and Schal, the former of whom 
he ever after admitted to his presence on terms of 
close friendship. In the words of Gutzlaff, “ The 
great Emperor—and in this respect he is greater 
than Peter the Great—condescended, though hea- 
ven's son, to become a disciple of the barbarians!” 
He embraced every opportunity of acquiring know- 
ledge ; he was at once the warrior and the states- 
man, the philosopher and the poet! He was in 
his thirtieth year, (so says the chronicle,) when 
fatigued with the cares of royalty, he resolved to 
visit incog. a remote portion of the empire, attend- 
ed only by a few of his most faithful mandarins, 
and officers of his court. 

it was on a pleasant morning in November, 
which month ranks as the most delightful in the 
Chinese calendar, being alike exempt from ex- 
treme heat and from the dreaded typhoons, that the 
royal cortege passed through the gates of the im- 
perial city, and as if withdrawing from these stu- 
pendous walls conferred upon him the privilege to 
act as a man, the Emperor now discarding all 
those ceremonious courtesies which in China more 
than in any other nation royalty demands, seemed 
content to enjoy the present, unrestrained by the 
formalities of rank. Those whom he had chosen 
for his companions were nearly of his own age and 
appeared as willing to abstain from the surveil- 
lance which custom required as Kang-hy was him- 
self to dispense with it, and thus the friends jour- 
neyed pleasantly along—their destination Zeho in 
Manchoo Tartary. For the first few days the coun- 
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As we carve and smooth the ivory, so does he model his conduct.”"—Apnorisms or Conrucius. 


try through which they were passing was beautifully 
diversified with hill, dale, woodland and cultivated 
fields, here and there intersected by the silver line 
of a canal, or more agreeably varied with lovely 
sheets of water, some natural lakes, others formed 
by the ingenuity and taste of this singular people. 
Nor did the Emperor travel without the means as 
well as the power of doing good to his suffering sub- 
jects; and many a poor toil-worn peasant whose 
scanty meal of rice seemed scarce sufficient to quell 
the pangs of present hunger, with no hoard even for 
the morrow, found his wants suddenly relieved 
through the bounty of the unknown traveler. 

But as the limits of a magazine will not allow 
of minute details respecting the royal progress, 
much that the chronicle has set down as “ intense- 
ly interesting "—* read and be enlightened!” it 
premises—must be omitted; and I therefore pro- 
ceed to that fatal morning when the party found 
themselves upon the banks of a rapid river which 
it was necessary to ford, now much swollen by the 
recent overflowing of the great Hwang-ho or Yel- 
low river. The Emperor was the first to dash into 
the turbid stream. ‘The mandarins although they 
saw the danger hesitated not to follow their soy- 
ereign ; but alas, they were but as loose straws 
tossed upon the angry waters! The violence of 
the current soon swept them from their horses. 
In vain with ‘lusty sinews’ the unfortunate men 
buffeted the death-dooming waves. Of all that no- 
ble band, whose hearts but one short hour before 
beat high with hope and happiness, the Emperor 
alone survived ; and he, also swept from his horse, 
was twice buried beneath the insatiate waters and 
then cast senseless upon the shore. 

It was long ere Kang-hy recovered his con- 
sciousness; when he did so, his first thoughts, as 
had been his last ere he resigned himself as he 
supposed to death, were for his friends. Happily 
ignorant of their sad fate, he encotraged the hope 
that they like himself hadwbeen mercifully pre- 
served. Excepting where the river rolled its tur- 
bulent discolored waters, he found himself sur- 
rounded by a circular range of lofty hills, dark, 
gloomy and densely wooded with firs and the 
wide-spreading mowang. Notwithstanding his 
exhaustion the Emperor proceeded to survey the 
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spot where he deemed the mercy of the gods had 
destined him to be thrown, but the thicket seemed 
impervious; no trace of path or outlet of any 
kind could be discerned. A second time did he 
pursue the search, and at the base of the highest 
hill at length discovered a spot apparently not 
quite so thickly wooded, and this he resolved if 
possible to explore. With difficulty forcing a 
passage through the tangled underbrush, in many 
places so dense that it would seem impossible for 
the foot of man or beast to penetrate its intrica- 
cies, Kang-hy pursued his toilsome way for more 
than an hour. Then gradually the scene began 
to change. Here and there beautiful flowering 
trees shot tp their perfumed branches. The 
shrubbery. no longer barred his tired footsteps but 
opened into cool and pleasant glades, and many 
a lovely wild flower peeped up at suffering royalty 
as he plodded wearily on. 

With every step the beauty of the scene was 
enhanced. Beautiful parasitic plants, leaping from 
tree to tree, formed a pleasing and graceful shade 
above him. Here stood a clump of bright-hued 
oleanders; there the fragrant magnolia and more 
rare mowtan or tree-peony, while at a little dis- 
tance, through the verdant foliage, flashed the sil- 
ver ripples of a small lake. Birds of exquisite plu- 
mage flitted before him, and through the flowered 
colonnades proudly stalked the golden pheasant 
and the gaudy peacock. No wonder the Emperor 
looked around him in amazement ; for beautiful as 
are the touches of nature’s hand, art had also evi- 
dently here contributed her more studied graces to 
render thisspot socharming. An amphitheatre of 
high hills, crowned to their very summit with luxu- 
riant forest trees, encircled this bright little lake ; 
and no sound fell on the ear save the melody of the 
birds and the soft break of the water over the gold- 
en sands. 

But he now perceives a beautiful pavilion, re- 
posing like some fairy palace upon the placid bo- 
som of the lake, while temptingly moored close at 
his feet a gay little pinnace seems ready to waft 
him thither. There was no hesitation on the part 
of the illustrious Kang-hy, so he instantly sprang 
in and, yielding himself to the gentle influence of 
the scene, shot off toward the pavilion, gently 
guiding the little bark that the light oar scarcely 
disturbed the silvery surface. He soon neared the 
marble stairs, around which clustered the most 
lovely aquatic plants; among them the sacred lo- 
tus reared its magnificent head. He listened a 
moment. No sound disturbed the delicious quiet, 
so softly stepping from the boat he ventured gently 
to raise thé silken drapery suspended over the en- 
trance. 

“ Queen of heaven! Is it indeed thee I behold! 
What other can be half so lovely!” 

But it was no goddess at all! Only a fair young 














girl, very beautiful nevertheless, reclining, asleep: 
upon cushions of rose-color, richly embroidered. 
It would appear her own gentle music had lulled 
her to repose, for her slender fingers were still en- 
twined amid the strings of a lute, and her rosy lips 
just parted, as if the song had but that instant 
sweetly died away. Who can blame the Emperor 
for gradually drawing nearer to this lovely vision— 
as he almost fears it will prove—and gazing en- 
raptured upon her charms? (And, to be sure, such 
a rhapsody as the chronicle here pours forth, which 
I have no room to transcribe, was never read.) As 
if on purpose to invite his skill as a musician and a 
poet, upon a small table rests another lute, exqui- 
sitely carved and studded with jewels. The al- 
ready enamored Kang-hy gently raises it—steps 
noiselessly backward, never once removing his eyes 
from that sweet face. Once more springing into 
the pinnace he pushed off a little distance from 
the pavilion, and then sweeping his fingers gently 
over the strings, thus sang: 


“ Why do thy pearly eyelids longer veil those starry eyes, 
as does a snowy cloud o’er heaven’s face obcure the stars of 
night? Awake, fair maid!” 


“ Like an ivory tablet is thy polished brow, on which no 
stain can rest! The gods have there proclaimed thy virtue 
and thy excellence! Awake, fair maid!” 


“Thine eyebrows resemble the young crescent moon, and 
asa cluster of almond blossoms resting upon the white gem 
unfractured, thy cheeks! Awake, fair maid!” 





“ As pearls newly strung are thy teeth, through which plays 
thy gentle breath, fragrant as the sweet odor of the Choolan ;* 
and thy lips, rose-buds which the gods might pluck! Awake, 
fair maid!” 


At this moment one of the silken curtains of the 
pavilion wasslightly agitated, and a beautiful flow- 
er, thrown by a smali white hand, fell at the feet 
of the enraptured emperor. Pressing it to his lips, 
(even as‘ barbarian’ lovers are pretty apt to do,) 
he placed it in his bosom and again touched the 
lute to a more tender strain. But even as he sang, 
the maiden came forth, closely veiled, and spring- 
ing into a small boat which had lain cencealed 
amid the shadowing leaves of the lotus, swiftly 
impelled it to the shore. In vain the royal lover 
endeavored to overtake her. Like a bird she skim- 
med the rippling water and reached the bank. 
Clapping her little hands, four men upon the instant 
issued from the thicket, bearing a palanquin, and 
ere the boat of the eager pursuer touched the shore, 
all had vanished—but how or where, he knew not. 
Unfortunate man! Was it then but a phantom of 
his imagination? Was all that had so lately passed 
but one of those beautiful illusions which sometimes 
flit around the couch of dreams? No, it cannot be, 
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* A sweet shrub, perfuming the air for miles around, the 
blossoms of which are sometimes used for scenting tea. 
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for as the ‘son of heaven’ beats his breast in de- 
spair, he crushes the sweet flower—token of reality. 
Madly rushing now to the spot where his eye had 
last rested upon the form of the maiden, he strives 
in vain to discover some clue by which he can trace 
her mysterious disappearance. He shouts aloud, 
but echo alone replies; and finally throwing him- 
self upon the ground, inan agony of disappoint- 
ment, Kang-hy, that wise and powerful monarch, 
‘lord of ten thousand years,’ beats his royal 
brows, and, in short, behaves much as would any 
despairing lover of our own time under the same 
circumstances. At length, the chronicle says, 
overpowered by fatigue and excitement, “ Imperial 
majesty slumbered, and as he slumbered, lo, a 
dream !” 

It was, that he was borne upon the wings of 
some beautiful bird, far up, up, amid the hills, and 
then through caves where ten thousand flashing 
tapers poured around the effulgence of the sun at 
noon-day. Strains of soft,music filled the air, and 
near him floated a lovely spirit, ever bearing the 
same sweet face as the enchanting nymph of the 
lake. He awoke and found himself lying upon a 
bed of leaves within a dark and gloomy cavern ; 
and in lieu of the bright goddess of his dream, he 
was surrounded by men of fierce and savage as- 
pect. 

“Wretch!” cried one, brandishing a cimiter 
over his head, “ whoever thou may’st be that has 
dared to penetrate within the sacred bounds of our 
dominion, by the ten kings of darkness, thy head 
shall answer for it!” 

“ Ha! Caitiff!” exclaimed Kang-hy, springing 
to his feet, fury flashing from his eyes, “ darest 
thou lift thy hand against thy sovereign? Lay 
down your arms, all ye base robber horde—for know 
your Emperor Kang-hy stands before you! Trem- 
ble! Bow your heads! Obey!” 

But this announcement was received with a loud 
shout of uproarious laughter. 

“ Hi-yah,* comrades!” cried the first speaker, 
in a jeering tone. “Give attention to the ‘lord 
of ten thousand years!’ Tremble before Kang-hy, 
the ‘celestial monarch,’ ‘son of heaven, ‘bro- 
ther to the moon, ‘earth’s glory!’ Who will 
perform the ko-towt before our imperial visitor? 
Ha! Not one! Then thus do J, Ching-yah, adore 
our sovereign!” Saying this, he raised his hand 
and struck the Emperor a blow upon the face. 

Unhappy wretch! It was his last moment; for 
at the instant, the enraged Kang-hy, wresting his 
cimiter from his grasp, gave one fell blow and the 
head of the taunting Ching-yah rolled upon the 
ground. 

Surprise and horror for a moment paralyzed the 





*An exclamation of astonishment. 


tAn act of homage required by the emperor. 
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robber band ; then with a furious shout they rushed 
upon their captive. 

“ Beware!” suddenly exclaimed a soft voice, 
“beware what you do without the orders of your 
chief. Stand back, I command you!” and as the 
men fell back in sullen obedience, a young and 
graceful female glided to the side of the defenceless 
monarch. “ Sheathe your cimiters and withdraw !” 
she continued ; “the daughter of your chief com- 
mands. I alone will guard the captive.” 

But one,+«more furious than the others, pointing 
to the dead body of his comrade, would have rush- 
ed a second time upon the Emperor. 

The maiden stamped her foot in anger. 

* Bind the rebel! Obey me, and cast him into 
the dungeon to await the doom of disobedience ! 
Remove the body of this vile slave! Well did he 
merit his fate! Death is a just reward for tyranny 
and insult!” 

The robbers immediately withdrew, bearing with 
them their rash comrade and the body of Ching- 
yah. Kang-hy now found himself alone with his 
fair preserver, whom it is needless to say he had 
already identified with the maiden of the pavilion. 
She was still closely veiled, but her form was light 
and graceful as the bending reed. Applying a 
small silver call to her lips, several attendants im- 
mediately appeared, whom she ordered to bring re- 
freshments, and in a few moments a delicious re- 
past of fruits and cakes was placed before the Em- 
peror. 

“Stranger, enjoy the bounty which the gods 
send us!” she said, gracefully motioning him to 
be seated. “Now listen to me. Something as- 
sures me that thou art of noble birth ; but from this 
abode thou canst not make thy escape unaided. 
Death is decreed to every stranger who enters 
within these dominions. But through my interces- 
sion the mighty chieftain Lew-yan will offer thee 
thy choice—to die or join the band. Accept the 
latter, betray no uneasiness, and in a week thou 
shalt be free.” 

“ Tdol of my heart!” answered Kang-hy, “thou 
divinest well. I am indeed the Emperor of China, 
but thy slave! Did not my suffering subjects de- 
mand my paternal care, to be with thee would I 
willingly renounce both throne and kingdom!” 

In a few words he then related the events to 
which his present misfortunes were owing. “Now 
take this signet, oh generous maid,” he continued. 
“In thy noble resolve to rescue me from captivity 
it will be thy security for success. Take it—but 
rather let me die than that thou, goddess of my 
soul, should suffer danger or fatigue for my 
sake !” 

The youthful Teu-ta doubted not for a moment 
that it was in reality the Emperor who addressed 
her, and she would have prostrated herself at his 
feet in adoration had not her royal lover prevented. 
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At that instant was heard the shrill blast of a 
trumpet, mingled with gongs and other instru- 
ments. 

“Hark! my father approaches!” exclaimed 
Teu-ta,““ Remember. Doas thy humble slave has 
said, and may the God of safety watch over thee! 
We meet no more!” and the maiden hastily with- 
drew. 

‘We meet no more.’ ‘Those last words ren- 
dered the emperor almost distracted. ‘ We meet 
no more!’ The cave grew a thousand times 
more gloomy. ‘ We meet no more, and for the 
first time the unhappy monarch of China felt he 
was a captive! It was some hours ere his gloomy 
solitude was interrupted. Then the chief Lew- 
yan, of tall commanding presence, entered the 
cavern, followed by a body of armed men, who 
ranged themselves around the captive. Kang-hy 
sprang to his feet, confronting the robber chief. 

“Death is the doom of all,” cried the latter 
fixing his eye sternly upon the no less haughty 
Emperor, “ who rashly venture within the limits 
of Lew-yan. But I am told that thou art an unfor- 
tunate traveler, whom fate, not thine own will, has 
placed in my power! Moreover, thou hast proved 
a noble spirit, by slaying the vile wretch who 
taunted thee with thy misfortunes—though by 
the head of Confucius,” he added with a smile, 
glancing at the soiled and torn garments of Kang- 
hy, “ thou lookest not much like an Emperor, as 
thou hast so loudly proclaimed thyself to be! The 
heart of a brave man is merciful, and Lew-yan 
offers thee thy choice, either to die or join our 
noble band!” 

Remembering the caution of Teu-ta, the Empe- 
peror restrained the indignant answer already on 
his lips, and replied : 

“ Chieftain, life before death! Administer the 
oath. I bind myself to thy fortunes ! ” 

I must here again beg the reader’s indulgence 
for passing over much which the chronicle appears 
to think of great interest to the story. Itmay 
be presumptuous in me to differ from such high 
authority, but as the fair Teu-ta does not appear 
again upon the scene for the matter of sixteen 
whole pages, I think the reader will not only ex- 
cuse me, but also be of my way of thinking. 
These pages are all taken up with relating how 
Kang-hy won the friendship of the chief and the 
good will of his comrades, not only by his cheerful 
and hilarious disposition, but by relating many 
wonderful exploits of valorous chevisance perform- 
ed by the ‘son of heaven, whom he professed to 
have looked upon face to face ! and that although 
his heart was full of love and languishment for the 
beautiful maid Teu-ta, yet owing to the good will 
of the gods, he managed to eat generously and 
sleep profoundly ! 

I will therefore take up the narrative just one 
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week after Kang-hy had énrolled himself with the 
bold troop of the brave Lew-yan. 

It was the middle of the night. Fatigued with 
a day of toil and danger, the robber band stretched 
themselves upon the floor and slept: all but the 
illustrious Kang-hy—he alone was restless and 
unhappy. The week of promised deliverance was 
now at an end, but where was his generous pre- 
server! Had she perished in attempting his free- 
dom? Should they indeed ‘meet no more :’ 
Then his thoughts reverted to his suffering sub- 
jects and to the civil discords, which would rack 
the empire at his supposed death. Escape was 
not impossible—he must be free! but when? How ? 
While thus in gloomy foreboding the tedious min- 
utes wore away, a voice, soft as the gentle breath- 
ing ofan infant, whispered :— 

“ The hour has come! Look not around you, 
but go forth silently from the cave—be wary !” 

Oh bliss unhoped for! It is the voice of Teu-ta ! 
Down, down to the gods of darkness, ye black 
despairing thoughts, for happiness and freedom 
are at hand! And springing from the ground, 
Kang-hy cautiously passed out from that soul-loth- 
ed cavern. 

The branches of the trees waved gently in the 
light breeze as he stepped his foot upon the dewy 
grass, while from her throne, high in the deep blue 
heavens, smiled the lovely queen of night, with 
countless myriads of bright twinkling stars, as if to 
welcome the celestial monarch once more to free- 
dom. 

There was a slight rustling near him, and Teu- 
ta knelt before him: 

“Pardon my boldness, oh mighty Emperor,” 
she softly murmured, “I have a boon to ask of 
thee! To restore to a groaning nation their be- 
loved sovereign, I have made known the secret 
pass which for ages has been inviolate! For 
thee have I betrayed my father! Oh grantmy 
boon, and spare—oh spare the chief Lew-yan!” 

“ Dearest Teu-ta!” exclaimed the Emperor, 
raising her from the ground and’ pressing her to 
his heart, “fear not. By the shades of my ances- 
tors I swear, not a hair of thy father’s head shall 
be injured—nor shall harm befall his brave but 
reckless companions. I too, beautiful maid—more 
radiant in thy loveliness than yonder glorious orb 
—I too have a boon to ask—yes, the Emperor can 
sue, even to an outlaw, for that jewel whose pos- 
session can alone give him happiness!” 

Teu-ta made no answer, but gently removing to 
a little distance from her enraptured lover, gave a 
low whistle and immediately disappeared within 
the shadow of the cavern. 

And behold at that sound, the dense thicket 
seems teeming with life—the branches are pushed 
aside, and forth in the moonlight steps Akwea, 
the favorite general of the Emperor! He is fol- 
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lowed by another, and another, until finally more 
than a hundred brave officers and soldiers, with 
drawn cimiters bright flashing in the moonbeams, 
encircle their beloved sovereign! Although Kang- 
hy, (as is recorded) deigned graciously to smile 
upon his deliverers, this was no time for parley. 
Quickly marshaling them at a little distance from 
the mouth of the cave and giving strict orders that 
no blood should be shed, he made a signal, when 
instantly the imperial battle cry rent the air ! 

Bewildered with astonishment, the beleagured 
bandits attempted to rush from their cavern. 
Their chief alone preserved his calmness, and pla- 
cing himself before his men seemed prepared to 
battle with their unexpected foe. 

But the Emperor advanced alone. 

“ Chieftain!” he exclaimed, “ surrender thee at 
once! On every side my brave soldiers are press- 
ing upon thee—thou canst not escape! Then de- 
liver up your arms submissively, and J, the Empe- 
ror Kang-hy, heaven’s vicegerent, promise a par- 
don to thee and thy men!” 

For a moment Lew-yan clinched the handle of 
his dagger and looked threateningly around upon 
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his foes, as if willing to test his power even against 
that ofan Emperor! Then better thoughts stir- 
red his bosom, and drawing the weapon from its 
sheath he placed it in the hand of one of the im- 
perial officers, and prostrating himself before 
Kang-hy, knocked his head reverently upon the 
ground in token of submission. His example was 
followed by his men, and then on every side were 
heard long repeated shouts of “long live the 
Emperor!” 

And now the chronicle in conclusion proceeds, 
in the most glowing language, to describe the 
sumptuous palanquin in which the fair Teu-ta 
was borne from her mountain home, the Emperor 
himself riding by her side! Then follows an ac- 
count of the great rejoicing throughout the em- 
pire at the safe return of their beloved monarch, 
which was succeeded in a few days by the most 
magnificent entertainments, grand display of 
fireworks of unparalelled singularity and beau- 
ty, and theatrical representations in every 
street of the imperial city, celebrating the hap- 
py nuptials of the great emperor Kang-hy with 
Teu-ta the daughter of the chieftain Lew-yan! 
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You tell me I’m a rover— 
Fanny, sweet ! 
You who chain me, still a lover, 


At your feet. 


Heaven knows I would forget thee, 
If I could ; 

If—you witch !—you’d only let me, 
And you should ! 


But your image dances still, 
Before my face, 

And I watch, against my will, 
Its wavy grace. 


If I turn to see another, 
Then it tries, 

With its little hands, to cover 
Both my eyes. 











Then how can I forget thee, 
Fanny, say ? 

When you will not even let me 
Look away! 


If another’s voice would chide my 
Dream divine, 

Low, pleading, sweet, beside me, 
Falters thine ! 


Then how, suppose I wanted, 
Could I fly, 

With my heart and ear enchanted, 
By your sigh ? 


Ah! my soul would break the fetter, 
Even here, 

If you would try to let her— 
Fanny, dear. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


“ Aun! is that you ?!—how do yon teel ?—how’s the 
weather?” 

“Ugh—ugh! a dampcold day my love—ugh!” 

“ A what!” stopping on her way toward him, 
with outstretched arms, and a look of sorrowful 
astonishment. 

“ Well—what’s the matter now ?” 

“Oh, Charles !” laying her little, soft plump hand, 
upon his arm, with a sweet smile, and shaking her 
loose hair and prettily-turned head at him, so pite- 
ously—* you needn’t laugh, you brute you ; it would 
have brought the tears into your eyes—Oh Charles, 
what did you promise me ?” 

“Promise you !—When ?— Where ?” 

* When we were married, Charles.” 

“ Upon my word, I’ve forgotten—what was it?” 

“Oh Charles !” and her large dreaming eyes fill- 
ed with tears, and she turned away from the ofler- 
ed kiss. 

“ What was it, Jenny ?”—kicking off his boots, 
and fumbling about for his slippers, and talking all 
the time as fast as he could—* The old gallows !— 
that’s the way with every thing now; upside 
down, or wrong end first ; never get a pair of slip- 
pers, but they’re inside out, or belong to somebody 
else—there now! But you haven’t answered me, 
jove—what was it I promised you at the time of 
our marriage? Really now—what was it Jenny? 
—to love, honor and obey?” 

This was too much— much too much’—and 
the young wife hid her face in her perfumed hand- 
kerchief and wept aloud. 

Whereupon her dutiful and loving husband 
fetched a long breath, flung off his coat, slipped 
into a dressing gown, and went softly up to her, 
and sat down upon the sofa, and tried to pull her 
into his lap. 

But she only wept the louder—turning away her 
sweet lips, and refusing to be comforted; and 
when he would have put his arm round her waist, 
or toyed with her little dainty hand, as of yore, 
instead of jumping up with a cry of transport, as 
in duty bound, or dropping a low courtesy, or 
whispering thank ye, sir, she only pouted, and 
flung away from him and went and buried herself 
in the farthest corner of the farthest couch in 
the room—pulling a shawl over her face and draw- 
ing herself up and turning her back to him, as 
much as to say—now for it !—T’ll see ! 

Whereupon, poor Charles, who had been rather 
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inclined to a fit of the sulks himself, when he first 
entered the room, began to think that—perhaps— 
and here one little foot, after struggling through the 
scanty drapery of shawl and flounce, began swing- 
ing to and fro, with such a tantalizing uncertainty 
of purpose, that the poor fellow couldn’t sit still— 
perhaps something might have happened ; and 
having been solemnly cautioned over and over 
again, by nobody knows how many well-wishers 
of the family, to say nothing cf his mother-in-law, 
never to thwart his young wife, lest he might have 
cause to be sorry for it the longest day he had to 
live—no matter why—he determined to gulp down 
the rising bitterness of his heart, and have another 
pull at the soothing system. But no—the more 
he tried—the more she wouldn’t be comforted. 
The dear child was in its bridal tantruams—and 
lying flat on her face, with her head buried in the 
pillows of alow deep couch, and a magnificent 
shawl wrapped round her—and growing worse 
and worse every moment. 

Well! thought her husband—there must be 
something to pay; and Id give a trifle to know 
what. ‘“ Jenny!—Jenny dear!” 

At this moment, the bell rang, and before Jen- 
ny could right herself, or get up a decent excuse 
for flushed cheeks, red eyes, and a rumpled dress 
—the door opened slowly, and in walked very 
slowly no less a personage than uncle Joe—a 
bachelor uncle, stout and free spoken—stately and 
testy—upon whom all the hopes of all the family 
were fixed. 

“ Halloo !—hoity-toity—what’s in the wind 
now?” sung out uncle Joe, as he saw the lady of the 
house hurrying off at one door, while he entered at 
the other. ‘“ Ain’t ye ashamed o’ yourselves !— 
here Charles, here!—you great lubber, you! 
Haven’t ye been married long enough to behave 
like a man—hey ?—tut, tut—tut. Come here Jen- 
ny! What are you afraid of ? Oh—ho—I see— 
crying hey? Well, well that’s some comfort. 
Had enough o’ billing and cooing—hey ?” 

«“ Take a chair uncle.” 

“* Take a chair, uncle !’ too be sure I will. Just 
thought of it—pretty time o’ day. What the 
plague have you been quarreling about ?” 

“ Quarreling, uncle?” 

*‘ Quarreling !—yes, to be sure—quarreling! 
pulling hair. Can’t Isee? Don’t know? Haven't 
you been married well on to a twelve month— 
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hey?” setting down his huge knotted cane, asif he 
meant to force it through the floor, and pulling out 
a large gold snuff-box from his broad-flapped 
waistcoat-pocket and scattering the rappee right 
and left over the rich carpet, as he continued— 
“Come, come, now—none o’ that, if you please. 
Here you, Jenny—stand up there, and take your 
fingers out of your mouth—and you, you great boo- 
by !—what are you grinning at! Look me in the 
face now, both of you—what in the plague were 
you quarreling about ?” 

No answer. 

Uncle Joe fetched a stamp that shook the whole 
house. 

«“ What !—ashamed to tell, hey ? 
for a husband, aint you ?” 

Here Charles looked at Jenny. 

“And you, you jade—pretty fellow for a wife, 
ain’t you ?” 

Here Jenny looked at Charles. 

“ That such children should dare to get married ! 
Upon my life I wouldn’t trust either of you with 
a rag baby.” 


Pretty fellow 


or three wry faces, all three burst out a laughing 
together. 

And then the glorious old fellow, who was a 
bit of a humorist in his way, and very fond of 
mischief, giving Jenny a pinch, and Charles a 
wink, which brought the color into her cheeks, 
and made him look like a simpleton, flung him- 
self back into an old fashioned arm-chair they 
had just been patching at considerable expense, 
out of the small saving of the husband as a writer 
in some office, and upsetting a fancy table with a 
lamp on it that was never lighted, and a quantity 
of old china of no earthly use, fell a laughing with 
all his might, and kept on—and on—as if he 
would never stop, till the chair creaked and trem- 
bled in every joint, and the poor wife looked at 
her husband in dismay, expecting every moment 
to see his dear old good-for-nothing uncle Joe, 
pitching head foremost among the glittering frag- 
ments of her china, or sprawling at his whole 
length upon the floor. 

And then there was a lull—and then another 
boisterous outbreak ; and then there was a little 
playful questioning, and then it turned out that 
the marriage promise referred to by the wife, was 
about swearing; and that when the husband came 
into the room and she asked him about the weath- 
er, and he answered, a little pettishly perhaps, 
that it was a damp cold day, she had mistaken 
what he had said for something very naughty— 
very naughty indeed: and when she reminded 
him of the promise made to her literally on her 
marriage day, and not before, in the season of 
courtship—and she found not only that he kad 


to jest with it, and turn the whole off with a laugh 
—no wonder she had a swelling of the heart, and 
lost her patience and threw herself upon her face 
and wrapped herself up in whatever happened to 
be nearest—and forgot her feet, and her husband. 

This affair settled, and another long and hearty 
laugh—another yet, and yet another being over— 
uncle Joe turned suddenly upon his -nephew and 
asked him, with the look of a thoughtful man of 
business, if he had made up his mind to insure. 

The nephew seemed puzzled for a moment— 
and then he answered—no. He liked the plan— 
but really—uncle Joe must excuse him. 

“ But uncle Joe wont excuse you. You have no 
right to run such risks. What is to become of 
your wife and children—if you should have any ; 
and happen to die in a hurry, as young men al- 
ways do?” 

Here Jenny caught her husband’s hands between 
her’s, and sat gazing into his eyes, with a look of 
unutterable tenderness. ‘“ Don’t uncle, don’t! I 
can’t bear it!” she whispered. 

“ Hold your tongue child—you’re a goose. You 
don’t know what you're talking about. I want 
Charles to insure his life—it’s all the property he’s 
got, or is likely to have.” 

“ Life—property—I don’t understand you, uncle 
Joe.” 

“T dare say not. Allow me to make myself 
clear. People insure their ships, and houses, and 
profits—and leave what is more valuable to them- 
selves, to their families, and to their creditors, un- 
insured—that is their lives. Life is not only pro- 
perty, but always the best property a man has—will 
not a man give all that he has for his life.” 

“ Yes, uncle—but to assure one’s life seems to me 
to be wicked, uncle Joe, our life is in the hands of 
our Maker—and it is for him to assure it.” 

“ Nonsense, are not our ships and houses in the 
hands of our Maker? our crops? our health? 
our happiness? why not leave him to take the 
whole care of these off our hands? why sow? why 
reap? why take medicine? why provide for the 
morrow? why for our families?” 

“ T see, uncle—you do not mean to prevent death, 
by insuring against death.” 

“ Certainly not, when we insure a ship, we don’t 
say that she cannot go to the bottom—we only 
say, that if she does, we’ll pay for her, and the 
owner shall not go to the bottom with her, a ruin- 
ed and discouraged man. So with fire, we don’t 
say, that if you insure, houses wont burn—but 
simply, that if they do burn we will pay for them, 
and save the owners from ruin. So—by insur- 
ing life, we do not mean to say that men shall 
not die—but only that when they die, their fami- 
lies shall not die with them—be scattered to the 
four winds of heaven—or starve and rot in cellars 
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not be turned adrift upon the world ; or helpless 
children be smitten at once with bereavement and 
poverty.” 

“ Yes uncle Joe—but ”—— 

“ But what, sir!” 

“T haven’t had time to think of it.” 

« A fiddlestick’s end—yes, you have—how much 
time do you want? Thinking is of no use, I tell 
you, unless you have somebody at your elbow to 
answer your questions. You cannot even hope to 
understand the whole system, as I do, unless you 
give a month at least to the subject. Of course, 
therefore, if you were to put it off for a twelve- 
month, you would be just where you are now. 
No, no, Charles—decide as you may, and when 
you may, still you must depend upon somebody 
you have confidence in—just as we do upon a doc- 
tor. You take his drugs, every day, without un- 
derstanding why or wherefore. Now—in one 
word—lI tell you to insure. I say it is your 
duty.” 

“ But how am I to pay the premium?” 

“Fudge. You are young and in good health! 
Let me see—twenty-five last October. For one 
hundred dollarsa year, you can be certain of leav- 
ing behind you, to your wife and children, Charles— 
think of that, my boy—to your wife and children— 
jive thousand dollars, cash, die when you will— 
to-morrow if you like: and the longer you live, 
the larger the sum will be, unless you withdraw 
the profits; so that if you live to the average 
length of life at your age, and allow these profits 
to accumulate, you will leave not five thousand, but 


fifteen or sixteen thousand dollars to your family.” 


“ Bravo '!—but how am I to pay the hundred dol- 
lars a year?” 

“Nothing easier. Pay one quarter cash, and the 
other three quarters at the end of the year—giving 
a good note on interest.” 

“ But if I should not be able to pay the note at 
the end of the year.” 

“Then pay what youcan—the interest if nothing 
more, and renew for’the balance.” 

“And if I die—what becomes of the note?” 

“Ttis deducted from the sum total due you on the 
books—made up of premiums, earnings and profits 
divided yearly, and averaging about ten per centa 
year.” 

“And if I pay up every year?” 


“Then you receive certificates of stock, bearing 


six per cent interest ; upon which certificates the 
company are bound to loan you 66 2-3 per cent, in 
cash, whenever you need it, whether to pay your 
premiums, if a change of circumstances should oc- 
cur, to educate your children, to provide for your 
family, or for yourself.” 

“Tl do it, uncle!” 

“ Don’t, Charles, don’t!” 
wife. 


whispered his young 

















“And why not, pray? If Charles will take my 
advice, he would never consult you—what do wo- 
men know about such things?” 

“ Much, dear uncle—much more than you, old 
bachelors, ever give them credit for.” 

“Hold yourtongue Jenny. Do as I bid you. } 
You must insure his life—and then happen what 
may, the money will belong to you, and to your 
children—there, there—don’t make a fool o’ your- 
self. You must be looking for children—it is your { 
duty—else what do you marry for? And it is } 
your duty to provide for them too.” 

) 
( 





“But uncle ”— thoughtfully—* how can this be- 
long to a wife and to her children, if the husband 
and father is in debt?” 

“Well done, my girl! Now I’ve some hope of 
you. You are not the simpleton I took you for— 
not by any means, and therefore I must answer 
you. The law is beginning to look upon the wife 
as a partner in business with her husband. She 
stays at home and takes care of the household— 
the children—the servants, and saves all she can. 
She has her little earnings and savings, and the law 
allows her to put them by in this way, and in no 
other, to the amount of three hundred dollars a 
year.” 

“Ah! Isee—but ”— 

«But what 7?” 

“ But a wife may have so much to gain by the 
death of her husband ”—smiling faintly, but with 
tears in her beautiful eyes—‘ that—perhaps—in 
some cases—she might not watch over him so 
faithfully, as she ought ——” 

* Poh!” 

*« And if she did,” continued the niece—“and if she 
did, how many there are who might charge her 
with neglecting her husband upon a sick-bed—per- 
haps upon a death-bed”—and here she began to 
sob, as if her very heart would break. 

“Really, you have done it, now! Why not be 
afraid of growing rich? or of being suspected in 
the same way with a rich husband !—No, no, Jen- 
ny! A woman has always more to lose than to 
gain by the death of a husband, however wealthy 
he may leave her. But—pshaw !—I have wasted 
time enough with you on this subject; and I say 
that you have no more right to risk your life a sin- 
gle day without insurance, my boy, than you 
would have to risk your houses and ships, or other 
property without insurance, if you were over head 
and ears in debt. Good night—God bless you !— 
Good bye.” 

And the next moment uncle Joe had vanished. 
For a full half hour, not a loud word was spoken. 
The young wife and young husband sat holding 
each other by the hands—thinking what might 
be hereafter—and breathing low and trembling 
with every change of color and every change of 
thought. 
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At last, he husband spoke. “Well Jenny,” said 
he, “ what do you say now?” 

“ Just what Isaid before, Charles—I am not con- 
vinced. We cannot well spare the money now— 
we have hardly enough to get along with decent- 
ly. A part of our house, you know, is unfurnished ; 
and we ought to have something put by—dear 
Charles, don’t you think so?” and a large tear 
fell upon the hand she was holding to her lips—and 
her husband drew her up to his heart, and kissed 
her with more than the warmth of a bridegroom. 

“ True, dearest—very true. For whatever hap- 
pens, we must be prepared and provided.” 

« And then too, dear Charles,” continued the wife, 
sobbing, “what is the need of anybody insuring 
with your expectations ?” 

“We cannot hope to die together, my love.” 

“No, Charles—but happen what may, we shall 
be provided for, and so—and so,” faltering, and 
hiding her face in her husband’s bosom, and whis- 
pering just above her breath “ and so will our dear 
children, if it should please our Heavenly Father 
to grant us children.” 

“ Perhaps—” 

“ Perhaps, Charles. Your uncle is rich, and so 
is my father.” 

“True. But both are in business,and business- 
men, you know, are always in the way of terrible 
vicissitudes.” 

« But you are young and healthy—and oh, I can- 
not but believe, with a long life before you.” 

“Tears! Nay, my dear girl—think no more of 
this matter. Let us talk no more of it—be cheer- 
ful and trusting, and, whether I live or die, it shall 
not be my fault if to the bitterness of death and 
the bereavements of widowhood there should be 
added the trials and temptations, the sorrow and 
abasement of poverty.” 

« What do you mean, Charles ?—you’ll break my 
heart, if you keep talking so. A plague on this 
life insurance, I say—I shall never hear the last 
of it, I am sure, now that Uncle Joe has taken it 
u Fad 

" Assurance, my love—not insurance.” 

“ Assurance! Well—It never entered my head 
before, that you wanted assurance.” 

«Not so bad! Kiss me—and then, if you have 
no other engagement and nothing better to do— 
and will promise to behave well, you may go to 
bed with me.” 

« Impertinence ! ” 

Five years after this, Charles Hardy went into 
business with his father-in-law, and within eight 
years both failed. Uncle Joe married the mistress 
of a boarding-house, with a large family, and died, 
leaving his whole property to her; and not enough 
to his nephew to pay for the china he broke on the 
evening he spent there, laboring with him to get 
his life insured. 
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Soon after the failure, and while poor Hardy 
was trying to compound with his creditors, most 
of whom were disposed, not only to forgive him 
his debts, but even to help him forward again, for 
the sake of his dear little family, while others were 
unrelenting and merciless, not only withholding 
their sympathy but charging him with rashness 
and folly, and even his blessed wife with extrava- 
gance—the hardest thing poor Charles had to bear 
throughout all his trials; and just when he began 
to hold up his head and look about him, and feel 
encouraged—often lamenting that he had not fol- 
lowed the advice of uncle Joe, and put something 
by for a rainy day, which no mortal could touch, 
but his wife and her children, and as often de- 
claring that, if his mind were relieved from that 
anxiety he should be happy—and then the eyes of 
his wife would glisten, and she would bid him be 
of good cheer, since he had health and character 
and experience and a family left, the best of capi- 
tals for beginning the world with. Just at this 
time, he was brought home speechless, over anxi- 
ety of mind had been too much for him—he could 
neither eat nor sleep; and after a long patient 
uncomplaining struggle with the cares and mise- 
ries that beset him—a struggle of which his poor 
wife knew nothing till long afterwards—his con- 
stitution gave way all at once, and he fell from 
his chair at the desk of a wealthy merchant, who, 
knowing his worth and deceived by the resigna- 
tion and cheerfulness of the poor fellow, believed 
he was preparing him with certainty for a sphere 
of great usefulness—while he was dying by inches 
in his very presence. 

The poor wife met the bearers of her husband at 
the door, without acry ora tear. The children 
gathered about him—but even their wailings did not 
disturb him, and for many a long and weary day 
there was no hope—none whatever ; but one even- 
ing, late in the summer,as he lay there with his 
lighted eyes fixed upon the open window—gasp- 
ing for breath and evidently struggling with some 
great change at work within him—he turned sud- 
denly toward his wife, and knew her, and pressed 
her hand between both of his, and then—while 
her heart was brimming with terror and joy, fear- 
ing that every breath would be his last, and full of 
thankfulness that reason had been vouchsafed to 
him to know his dear children and their mother 
once more—he lifted his thin hand towards the 
Western sky, and whispered “ oh, that we might all 
go together !” 

And there was nothing to be heard in reply, but 
the humble breathings of a broken-hearted wife, 
repeating the same prayer; and the sobbings of 
little children waiting to take leave of their dying 
father. 

« If [could only be certain, my dear wife,” he ad- 
ded after a short pause, “ could I only be satisfied 
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that you and the children were provided for—that look, and gasping for breath. “Oh speak to me !— 


you were beyond the reach of want, I should die 
happy ; but there !— it’s no use talking; I might 
have forseen ali this; I might have provided for 
it; and if I had done so, not only would it have 
made you and the dear children happy—but I do 
in my heart believe—” 

“ Happy !--oh Charles!” 

“ Ashappy, I mean as you could be, after we had 
been separated by death—at any rate your loss 
would not have been trebled to you as it must be 
now—but—I declare I don’t know what I was 
going to say—ah—it was this—Had I done my 
duty, love, when it was very easy to do it—I should 
not only die happy now, but as I ama living man, 
I do believe it would have lengthened my own life 
—restored me to health perhaps. Ah!—why do 
you withdraw your hand ?—why leave me at a 
moment like this! Merciful Heaven what’s the 
matter with her! Run, children, run!” 

The poor wife, who had been sitting by the 
side of her dying husband, with his head gathered 
to her bosom, smoothing his damp hair, and sob- 
bing over his thin transparent hands, started up 
and sprang through the half open door ; and after 
a few moments, they heard a drawer open and 
shut violently in the next room—the sharp rust- 
ling of paper—hurried footsteps and cries—and 
before they knew which way to turn, she came 
back trembling and weeping to the bedside of the 
poor sufferer, and pressing her damp lips to his 
forehead she whispered to him to be of good 
cheer—to be comforted—and when he started up 
and gazed into her eyes with speechless terror, she 
told him that God had heard his prayer, and that 
his little ones and their mother were all provided for. 

« Provided for !—how !—when !—where !—-what 
has happened!” cried the husband, trying to lift 
himself up, and gazing at her with a bewildered 
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let me be sure that I have understood you, and 
though Iam ready and willing to die, still, as 
God is my judge, I believe it would bring me 
back to life again.” 

The poor wife answered not a word, but she 
fell upon her knees with a cryof joy and thank- 
fulness, and her three children knelt with her, 
while from her uplifted hand fluttered a paper 
which her dying husband was just able to make 
out the meaning of. It was a life policy for five 
thousand dollars, taken out twelve years before in 
the name of the wife, and was now worth, after 
deducting the sums lent to her by the office to pay 
the yearly premiums with, and keep her sick hus- 
band after his failure, over eight thousand dollars. 
These were the savings of a prudent and thrifty 
housekeeper in the season of prosperity, when two 
dollars a week put aside for the purpose became 
the seed of a richer harvest than her husband had 
ever hoped for in the days of commercial change 
and overthrow. Fora while she had forgotten 
the policy, believing it could be of no use to her or 
to the children till after the death of her husband ; 
but when she discoverd that, owing to a beneficial 
provision of the charter which entitled her to bor- 
row back two-thirds of the whole amount she had 
paid in, together with two-thirds of all the profits 
she was entitled to, she bestirred herself and-pre- 
vented the forfeiture, and now, when there was no 
other help—no other hope under heaven—and the 
partner of her youth was dying of anxiety about 
his wife and his little ones, lo! they were provi- 
ded for—and the husband’s life saved—the broken 
heart healed—and tie active man of business 
restored to usefulness ; and all by the forecast of a 
young and fashionable, and up to a certain time, a 
frivolons and thoughtless woman. 

P.S. Go thou and do likewise. 





THE CRYSTAL SPRING. 


BY EDWIN HERIOT. 


Tue spring, the swiftly flowing spring, 
The muse thy simple charms shall sing. 
When sunlight ushers in the day, 

Thy waters sparkling in its ray, 

The traveler’s heart ’tis thine to cheer, 
With strength his onward course to steer. 
I love the spring, the flowing spring, 

Its simple rural charms to sing. 

From hanging rocks its streamlets burst, 
To quench the pilgrim’s burning thirst. 
Come then, with joy your offerings bring, 
Drink freely from the flowing spring. 
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’Tis sweet, oh now, ’tis sweet to rove 
Through flowery mead or forest grove ; 
While, wasting cares and pains forgot, 
We seek sume calm and quiet spot, 
Where silence reigns and peace prevails, 
And breathe the baliny, gentle gales ; 
Where tranquil streams are seen to glide 
By the side of the oak in its stately pride, 
’Tis then we may bid the world adieu, 
And its luring charms at a distance view. 
Come then, with joy your offerings bring, 
Drink freely from the flowing spring. 
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I was on a visit, not long since, to a friend of 
mine who, still in the unimpaired maturity of life, 
is surrounded by grown and growing children. 
Her summer residence is in the neighborhood of a 
thickly populated village, and being a ‘most gra- 
cious ladye, she is sometimes rather over visited 
by her social neighbors. We had one of those oc- 
currences, which in June give such an out-door 
freshness and fragrance and always an in-door 
sweet security—a rainy day. Days of rural dissi- 
pation, of rides, drives, walks and pic-nics had pre- 
ceded it, and an immense batch of sewing had ac- 
cumulated in my friend’s work-basket. She called 
us all about her and gave to each one an appropri- 
ate task. I took a pile of stockings, whose ‘ win- 
dowed raggedness’ was to me a storied record of 
our scrambles through the rocky beds of brooks 
and up the tangled mountain sides. On Clara de- 
volved the task of ‘hook and eyeing,’ as she called 
it, and little Lilly was to replace the missing 
strings. 

“You are good for nothing at the needle, Anne,” 
said her mother. 

“ Least in mamma’s kingdom of heaven,” inter- 
posed Anne Reyburn, with an arch smile. 

The mother returned a smile, as she said, “ You 
don’t deserve for that the pleasure I had allotted 
to you; but it does not signify ; people seldom get 
their deserts in this world; so, Miss Anne, you 
may read to us while we work. There is Boswell’s 
Johnson on the table—a delightful book for social 
reading. Open it where you may you cannot fail 
to fall on something agreeable.” 

We were soon arranged for our morning’s busi- 
ness, and a lovelier household group than the 
mother and her girls I have seldom seen. That 
compendious and trite description of matrons, 
‘fair, fat and forty,’ might be applied to my friend, 
but in her case the fortunyte physical circumstan- 
ces were symbols of moral wealth and beauty. 
That ‘fair and fat’ indicated health produced 
by a wise simplicity of living, by the most benefi- 
cent disposition and the sweetest serenity of tem- 
per ;, and the ‘ forty’ was forty years of sunshine 
with only just so much of clouds as is necessary to 
keep frail human virtue alive and vigorous. Mrs. 
Reyburn sat, generously filling her commodious 
sewing-chair, with her huge work-basket on the 
table before her; Anne gracefully lounged on the 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


BY MISS CATHARINE M. 


SEDGWICKE. 


sofa with her book; and the younger girls, their 
faces ‘ bright with thoughtless smiles,’ sat on their 
low chairs with their pretty work-boxes and sew- 
ing implements beside them. The door opened 
into the garden, fresh and flowery in its young June 
beauty; the rain pattered musically on the door- 
step, and the sweet briar, honeysuckle and mign- 
onette sent in to us their exquisite odors. When 
the sky brightened for a moment the robins swelled 
their throats ; but the clouds dropping down the dis- 
tant mountain’s side insured the continuance of the 
morning’s rain, and we began our business with 
that placid contentment which comes of having no 
thought, project, temptation or desire beyond the 
present moment. 

Anne Reyburn was just nineteen. Hardly any 
one saw her for the first time without exclaiming 
‘ how like her mother!’ and to a slight observa- 
tion there was little difference but that of age— 
in the daughter, the fervid and startling charm of 
the morning—in the mother, the more subdued 
beauty of the advancing day ; but on astudy, Anne 
revealed feelings of greater depth than her moth- 
er’s and a more impulsive gush, liable too to find 
their way in more uncertain and more devious 
channels—a character better fitted to modify cir- 
cumstances than to be modified by them. 

My friend influenced the formation of her child- 
ren’s characters rather by the atmosphere of aflec- 
tion and kindness with which she surrounded her- 
self, than by any direct bearing of authority upon 
them. ‘This is an admirable and sufficient agent 
with gentle and pliable materials. Anne has one 
of those strong characters that must do for itself 
the hardest work of education: the training of feel- 
ing, the subduing of passion, the maturing of rea- 
son, must for itself fight the battle of life. 

I am tempted to draw Anne’s character, which 
is curious enough in these days of task-work-edu- 
cation and regular training, (dwarfing she calls it,) 
but her portrait in all its unframed luxuriance would 
fill more than the space we have now assigned to 
other matter, so we leave her to be guessed at by 
a few glimpses of her heart through her words. 

She began to read to us, but she read rather 
dreamily. Her poetic eyes often wandered to the 
mist floating over the mountains, and finally com- 
ing upon Dr. Johnson’s saying, that he believed 
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marriages would be full as happy as they are if 
matches were made by the lord chancellor, she 
threw down the volume, saying “ What a detest- 
able old goose he is! What did he know about hap- 
py marriages!” 

“ Doctor Johnson, an old goose!” said one of 
the little younger girls ; “ Well, Anne, I wonder 
what discovery you will make next!” 

“ T dare say, Clara, you would like a husband of 
the chancellor’s choosing, and would take him with 
a ‘ thank you, sir!’ and ‘ if you like him, sir, 1 am 
sure I shall.’ Now heaven save me even from 
our dear chancellor, M——-s, choosing a husband 
for me!” 

« And yet, Anne,” said her mother, “I am not 
sure that you would not in theend be happier with 
a husband of any wise man’s selection than with 
one of your own choosing.” 

“T don’t care about the ‘end’ mamma; I wish 
to be happy in the beginning.” 

A light laugh, which Anne felt to be against 
her, ran round the circle. She waited till it was 
past, and then said, very earnestly, “ You may all 
laugh, but is there one of you, from Miss down 
to Lilly, that would not think it a disgrace to mar- 
ry any man but him of your own heart’s elec- 
tion?” 

“Certainly not, Anne,” replied her mother, 
“but you, my dear child, I presume would have 
that election decided by love alone.” 

« Assuredly, for that alone influences the heart. 
Reason and judgment, which weigh heavily in the 
lord chancellor's balance, are not of a feather’s 
weight in the heart’s scale.” 

“But utterly worthless as reason and judgment 
are in themselves, Anne,’ said Mrs. Reyburn, with 
a grave smile, “ may they not be allowed to sanc- 
tion or influence, or even to decide an insufficient 





love?” 

« No, no—oh no, mamma! An insufficient love 
is no love at all; is good for nothing. The man 
that I marry I must love with a love that doubts 
nothing, fears nothing, hopes all things and be- 
lieves all things. ‘The whole world’s favor would 
not advance him one jot in my affection, nor its 
disfavor throw one shadow over him.” 

«‘ The ‘whole world!’ That is talking in very 
general terms ; but suppose a case. If you had a 
lover whom you liked extremely but did not love, 
according to your extravagant notions of love” 

« Extravagant, mamma!” 

« Do not interrupt me, Anne. Suppose that your 
father and I approved him ; would choose him 
from all the world for you ; that your brothers were 
his warm friends ; that the children loved him ”— 

«“ You need not suppose anything more, main- 
ma. It would not all have the slightest influence 
on me—it could not.» Love comes and goes whith- 
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er it will. . If reasons were as thick as blackberries 
they could not create love; and marriage is dis- 
graceful without love--that 


‘Most sacred fire, that burneth mightily 
In living breasts.’ ” 


“TI grant you, Anne; but remember that same 
poetic oracle whom you have quoted, also says— 


‘ Wonder it is to see in diverse minds, 
How diversely love doth his pageants play 
And shows his power in variable kinds.’ 


“ Now I believe that an affection far short of — 
or rather far different from what you would call 
love, may make the basis of the happiest marriage. 
Do not you?” said my friend, appealing to me, 
and trusting that as her cotemporary I had arrived 
at her more sober point of view. 

I confess my sympathies were with the daughter ; 
but I compromised between the opposing parties 
so far as to say, that I deemed love without reason 
perilous, reason without love inadmissible ; and the 
only sure basis, love sanctioned by reason. 

Mrs. Reyburn admitted that in theory I was 
right, but she contended that there were many 
modifications and aspects of love ; that characters 
were so various, and that life was so different in 
reality from what youth pictured it; that she had 
seen so many different loves that ‘ hoped all things 
and believed all things’ wrecked in the first year 
of marriage ; that, for her part, she would rather her 
girls would trust to a more rational and calmer 
sentiment than that which made the inspiration of 
poetry and the basis of romance. 

“TI will tell youa true story girls,” she said; “a 
‘love-story,’ I call it. Perhaps it will rectify some 
of your opinions. My heroine was a friend of 
Miss 3 as well as of mine. She knew as well 
as I, the parties and circumstances, and will 
vouch for their truth, though indeed there is noth- 
ing in them so incredible as to require a voucher. 

“A Mr. Ewing, the friend of our parents, died 
immediately after some reverses in his business, 
and left his wife with a large young family and an 
impaired fortune. Mrs. Ewing took asmall house, 
and let her two best rooms to a single gentleman 
who boarded with her and paid her liberally— 
Mr. John Sheafe. He wasa singular man this 
Mr. John Sheafe, but his singularities were grace- 
ful and pleasing. He was about thirty when he 
first took possession of his rooms. Dear Mrs. 
Ewing! she used to say he gave her no more 
trouble than a kitten, and yet he had his particu- 
larities. Though his rooms were furnished with 
every convenience and elegance, he did not scru- 
ple to let in all the little Ewings—a perfect me- 
nagerie of wild young things they were—and they 
might wrap themselves in the bed-clothes, pull 
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down the curtains, pile up the chairs, rattle down 
the shovel and tongs, any thing but touch his pic- 
tures and books, and the little sinners, like their 
unhappy progenitors, were very apt to seize on the 
forbidden things, and then they were driven forth 
from their paradise and the doors shut upon them. 
Sheafe would try his best to look like a thunder- 
storm, but the sun always shone through the clouds, 
and the little wretches were weather-wise enough 
to know that no storm could gather there, and 
though Sheafe had told them they never should 
enter his room again, and Mrs. Ewing with her 
sternest face, (poor Mrs. Ewing! it wasas difficult 
for her as for her lodger to counterfeit wrath,) as- 
sured them Mr. Sheafe was very angry ‘ indeed, 
before twenty fours passed away they had one by 
one stolen in, and were as lawless and uproarious 
and as welcome as ever. Sheafe had one peculi- 
arity that puzzled Mrs. Ewing to the day of her 
death. Though of a spirit so social, that in every 
relation in life he felt and made felt what has 
been happily called fellow-being-ism, he had an 
aversion to being included in social arrangements. 
He prized above every thing else his individual 
independence, and when Mrs. Ewing would say 
‘Mr. Sheafe, our friends so and so, are going to 
have a pic-nic on Staten Island, or ‘ are going to 
Long Island, or wherever the party of pleasure 
might be, ‘and Ihave promised you will join us’— 
or ‘we are going to have such a pleasant little 
party this evening, all your fmends—do come 
home, he invariably replied ‘no—don’t count on 
me—itis not probable I can be there ’—or ‘ be here,’ 
and finally perhaps at the very moment they began 
to recover from their disappointment of his not 
being with them, he appeared among them, the 
very soul of all their pleasures.” 

«“ Mamma,” interrupted Clara Reyburn, “ you 
said you were going to tell a love story ?” 

“So Iam, my dear, and Iam just introducing 
you to one of the parties.” 

«“ That Mr. Sheafe, mamma ? 
was thirty years old!” 

“ Yes, Clara, and he was thirty-five, before I 
come to the love part of my story.” 

“ Oh horrid, mamma !” 

Mrs. Reyburn proceeded: 

«“ Mr. Sheafe was not rich, but he had an 
easy fortune and few wants, and he continued 
to let it fall, like the quiet and plentiful dews 
of heaven, on the right and on the left. There 
was no burden in his favors. For five years 
he managed to make Mrs. Ewing live in a house 
rent’free, of which he said he had taken a lease 
for a bad debt, that he had long ago given 


Why you said he 


shape of a French dancing or music-master that 
he wanted to give a little money to, and Mrs. 
Ewing would particularly oblige him if she would 
allow the children to take lessons of them, as he 
did not like to ask them to take money without an 
equivalent. This was something like reversing 
the old adage of ‘ killing two birds with one stone,’ 

“ You will easily perceive that such a man, in the 
course of four or five years, wouldso involve him- 
selfwith the concerns of a family, as to become in- 
dispensable to their happiness. In this five years 
Catharine or Kate Ewing, as we used to call her, 
had passed from the awkward age of her fourteenth 
to her nineteenth year.” 

* Oh, now the love story is coming,” cried Clara 
Reyburn. 

“ And reason versus love,” said Anne. 

Her mother smiled, and went on:— 

“Kate was a light-hearted, happy-tempered 
young creature. She had been from the beginning 
a prime favorite of Sheafe’s, but for the last two or 
three years he had appeared rather more reserved 
toward her. While she wasa child he was un- 
limited in his beneficence to her. Her room was 
filled with his gifis, books and pictures. All her 
books—the prettiest of rose-wood book-cases—all 
were his gifts. All her expensive masters had been 
employed by him. Now, he ceased to be her open 
benefactor, some good earthly providence seemed 
still watching over her, and showering favors 
upon her. If a new book worth buying appear- 
ed, she was the first to possess it, and never had 
she occasion for a bouquet but a bouquet of the 
choicest flowers appeared at the door. Kate 
was not very far-sighted in such matters. She did 
not see why if Mr. Sheafe continned to give, 
he could not give openly as he had always done. 
Her simple hearted mother was easily eluded. 

“*T know very well, Mr. Sheafe, she said, soon 
after these anonymous gifts began, ‘ where Kate’s 
presents come from. I may thank the giver if 
she cannot.’ 

“Mr. Sheafe looked grave and displeased. A 
rare look for him, for of all the men I ever knew 
he was the most cheerful, the most joyous, as he 
had a right to be, for he was the best. He said, 
‘] perceive you mean your thanks for me, Mrs. 
Ewing. You are wasting them ; whoever the giver 
of these trifles to Kate may be, he should be allow- 
ed the secrecy he chooses.’ 

“<« Well, I assure you, replied Mrs. Ewing, 
completely baffled, ‘I have not the smallest no- 
tion who it is. I never once thought of any one 
but you. To be sure I ought to have remembered 
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up as hopeless. He kept a servant and secretly 
paid him double wages for doing Mrs. Ewing’s 
work. He had always some poor friend in the 


that you never in years past made any secret of 
your gifts’ A smile that in spite of him, played 
over Mr. Sheafe’s lips, and a blush that deepened 
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his rather deep colored cheek, would have told the 
truth to a more suspicious person than dear Mrs. 
Ewing. But she, as you know, Miss , always 
took the sense that met the ear.” 

«“ But, mamma,” interrupted Anne Rayburn, “I 
trust Mr. Sheafe was not a rosy bachelor. I can 
imagine a girl of Miss Ewing’s age, falling desper- 
ately in love with a man, even if he were forty, if 
he were tall, with a pale, marble complexion, and 
fine large dark eyes and plenty ofblack hair.” 

“ Oh Anne, my dear,” replied her mother, laugh- 
ing, “ nothing can be more unlike your possible lov- 
er than my real one. Mr. Sheafe was not above 
the middle stature ; a little inclined to the rotund 
and the ruddy; and as to his hair, once, alas! of 
the softest, lightest brown, it had retreated so far 
from his forehead that he wore “ 

“ Oh, not a scratch, 1amma ; don’t say he wore 
a scratch!” 

“ Not quite a scratch, Anne, but a smal] nicely 
fitted patch to hide the ravages of time. Plenty of 
black hair indeed! You will hardly find that on a 
man’s head of thirty-five from Maine to Georgia.” 

“But a patch, mamma! Baldness is better than 
that. My father’s head now is beautiful; rather 
bald, to be sure, but the little hair that he has, is 
soft, bright, and curly.” 

“ Oh, father’s head is lovely!” cried Clara Rey- 
burn! 

“Oh yes, I guess it is!” exclaimed in chorus 
half a dozen young voices. 

Mrs. Reyburn and I exchanged smiles, she pro- 
ceeded : 

« Even the patch, Anne, did not conceal or de- 
form the fine classic shape of his head, which with 
its moral and intellectual developments would 
have charmed a phrenologist. I am sure no large 
dark eye ever so expressed, as his beaming gray one 
did, the kindling and discharging of feeling. His 
lips between humor, kindness, tenderness and sym- 
pathy, were always ina sort of graceful movement, 
and in short, though he had none of your requisites 
of beauty, he was the most agreeable-looking man 
I ever saw.” 

« Agreeable looking! Well, was Miss Kate 
Ewing agreeable looking too?” 

Till now I had listened to what was to me an 
old story with as much interest as the young peo- 
ple, but now I interposed ; and with enthusiasm, 
at the recollection of my charming cotemporary, 
I described her in terms that made all my young 
hearers exclaim : 

“Oh, she must have been beautiful, and so 
interesting. ” 

And Clara Reyburn said :— 

“ T hope that ‘old bachelor’ didn’t dare to fall 
in love with her?” 














“ Not, perhaps, what you would quite call falling 
in love, resumed her mother, but the love he felt for 
heras a child, grew insensibly into a strange senti- 
ment, and one bright day he was suddenly be- 
trayed into a disclosure for which Kate was totally 
unprepared. She burst into tears, and frankly 
told him she had never thought of him as a lover, 
and never could ; but that she loved him so dearly 
she would rather have died than told him so. A 
total change came over him—in place of his per- 
petual good humor and sunny cheerfulness, an 
immovable gravity and occasional melancholy. 
Poor Mrs. Ewing could not divine what it meant. 
She first thought his affairs must be embarrassed, 
and then she fancied it was an incipient fever, and 
begged him to take advice. She told him all the 
house would be wretched, if an evil overtook him, 
and called his observation to Kate, who, she 
said, had not smiled for a week. He made 
no reply to her, but the next morning she was 
astonished by the information that he was going 
abroad, and that he and his servant were pack- 
ing up his furniture to be removed to a place of 
storage. 

“Tt was a wretched day at the Ewings. Poor 
Mrs. Ewing walked up and down her room, wring- 
ing her hands and wiping her eyes, and wondering 
and wondering (till Kate wished herself deaf that 
she might not hear) what could have happened to 
Mr. Sheafe. Kate went to her worsted work, 
but her eyes were so blinded with tears, that she 
could not see it; she took up a book, but she did 
not know whether she read backwark or forward. 
She sat down to her piano and played so false, 
that even Mr. Sheafe heard and noted it. 

“Mrs. Ewing saw the carpenters bringing in 
empty boxes. 

“« Dear me, she said; ‘it seems just as if a 
coffin was coming into the house.’ 

“¢ Oh, thought Kate, in the impatience of her 
first misery ; ‘I wish it were me, and that I were 
to be carried away dead in it!’ 

“<¢Ma’am !’ said the chambermaid, rushing in, 
‘you never saw such an awful change as there is 
in Mr. Sheafe’s room: its day changed into night 
— its as solitary as the tomb.’ 

“ <Tshe gone, Jane,’ said Kate, starting up. 

“Qh no, Miss—Lord how pale you look—but 
dismal like a tomb,I mean. The wardrobe is 
emptied—the books are all in boxes—the pic- 
tures, every one of them, even that pretty likeness 
of Mr. Sheafe that a body can never look at with- 
out feeling that he is just going to speak some- 
thing pleasant—that is in a box, and it looked up 
at me somehow sorrowful, it did ma’am ; and his 
dressing gown, that always hung there—always 
with the red cords and tassels hanging down by 
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the bed-post, so lively and like Mr. Sheafe, that 
is packed up too.’ 

«* Jane, do go away,’ said Kate, petulantly ; 
‘you make my head ache.’ 

«« Why, Miss Kate!’ said Jane, and as she 
shut the door after her, she murmured to herself, 
‘her heart ache more like, and its good enough 
for her, for I know she is at the bottom of it.’ 

“ A few moments after, in flounced Sophy, the 
cook, and after turning her eye from Mrs. Ewing 
to her daughter, ‘ Its true, ma’am,’ she said; ‘I 
see its true; I could not believe Jane. 
how things does turn topsy-turvy in this world. I 
shall have to go too. I can’t stand it. He never 
kept the dinner waiting, and never came too soon, 
and fretted for it. Who'll regulate the clock, 
now? Ishall never take no more satisfaction in 
roasting a goose. He always said I did it toa 
turn. The tears actually rolled over her round, 
black cheeks. She continued: ‘ With most every 
body, the scum will rise sometimes, but he’s as 
clear as spring water. He knows what is what, 
Mr. Sheafe does. He says I’m the only one short 
of old England that can cook a Christian beef- 
steak, and he always has something funny to 
say. Oh he’s sugar and-spice”too !° 

«“ A poor humble widow, who served the house 
from her thread and needle basket, opened the 
door gently at this moment, and asked : 

«<«Ts it true, ma’am? is Mr. Sheafe going?’ 

“<< Ves,’ 

«<The Lord have mercy then on the poor.’ 

“ Every new voice brought forth a fresh shower 
of tears from Mrs. Ewing. While matters were 
at this point, the door was opened a crack, and 
Mr. Sheafe said in a broken voice, ‘I am going 
out for an hour; when the carpenter calls, Mrs. 
Ewing, be kind enough to tell him the boxes are 
ready to nail up.’ 

« Half an hour after, when the carpenter did call, 
Kate sprang up and said, ‘I will speak to him, 
mamma.’ An hour or two more passed away, 
when Mr. Sheafe camein. He had a pass-key to 
the street door, and as he opened it and shut it 
very gently, no one was apprized of his en- 
trance. 

“ Of all the men I ever knew, he had the greatest 
repugnance to scenes. He dreaded dear Mrs. 
Ewing’s ingenuous demonstrations, so he stole 
stealthily up the back stairs, and first entered his 
lodging room. The door communicating with his 
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ak of love ; and their young hearts 
Closely entwined, like the young flowers around them, 
Anon would whisper to their whispered hopes 
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parlor was wide open, and through it he saw his 
books were replaced in his book-case ; he advanced 
a little farther, the pictures were re-hung in their 
places—a little farther still, and he saw Kate 
Ewing standing on a chair before his picture which 
she had that moment replaced, and he heard her 
say: 

“* Dear, dear Mr. Sheafe—never, never shall you 
leave this house if I can help it.” 

My friend paused. Smiles were on herlipsand 
tearsin her eyes. It could no longer be concealed 
that she was the heroine of her own story. I 
looked round upon her children. Surprise and 
discovery were flashing from Anne Reyburn’s 
bright eyes. 

The younger girls cried,“ Go on, go on, mamma,” 
and “what did Mr. Sheafe say?” and, “ what 
could Miss Kate say?” 

“ T do not remember, my dear children. 
one of those rich moments of life when much more 
is felt than said ; but this I know very well, that 
from that time to this, I have never repented the 
repentance of that morning 

My friend was interrupted by the entrance of 
He had been into the village and 


It was 


” 





her husband. 
brought home a basket of fruit and flowers which 


¢ 
: 
ipire among the children. His face had that 


-expression of beaming, paternal happiness, which 
came from the consciousness that his footstep once 
over his threshold, was the welcomest sound ever 
heard there. 

I think there was a slight struggle in Anne 
Reyburn’s bosom, as there will be when old ideas 
are giving place to new ones, but it was soon over 
A joyous light flashed from her soul as her eve 
fell on her father, and kissing her mother, she said 
in a subdued voice, “ Nobody but yourself, mamma 
would have made me believe that yours was not a 
love-match in the beginning as it is in the end. 
Well, well, Ihave had many a dream of love ; if I 
ever have such a reality as yours, I shall be quite 
content.” 

The light just dawned on Clara. “ Why, 
Anne !” she exclaimed ; “ Goodness, mamma! Mr. 
Sheafe, indeed! Dear, dear Mr. Sheafe! If you 
had shabbed him, mamma, I never would have for- 
given you!” 

A pretty family scene followed ; a chorus of ex- 
clamations, a few tears, many questions, some 


jokes on the discarded patch, and a ringing of 





laughing voices but here the curtain falls. 
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THE BOY AND THE WRECK. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Amone the victims to the wreck of the ill-fated “Swallow,” on the night of April 7th, 1845, was the only son of Gen. *y 
F. E. Mather of New-York, a very promising and beautiful boy, of six years of age. To the legislature, of which his cS 
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Tue boy his evening prayer had said, 
And laid him on a stranger-bed ; 
Yet still the mother, fond and dear, 
His lonely pillow linger’d near, 
Those meek, and serious tones to hear :— 
“ Now Ll: y me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
Sweet, simple words, in which of old 
Childhood hath wrapp’d its guileless heart, 
When, like a flower, its leaflets fold, 
From the declining day to part. 


Came floating o'er his half-clos’d eyes ; 
His home at morn—his sisters joy 

At treasur’d gift and gilded toy ; 

The youngest on his knee should rest, 
The others cluster round his breast ; 
While merry shout and warm caress 
The brother’s glad return should bless. 
And still, intrusive dreams between 
Hope’s pencil sketched a future scene, 
When he, the infant sister’s mind 

To storied page should gently bind, 

And see the wondering rapture wake 
And of that pure delight partake : 

For knowledge, and affections mild 

Had thrown their cestus round the child, 
And winged forms that hover fair 

O’er those whose Jatest words were prayer, 
All signed him with their hallowed kiss, 


For smiling sleep and dreams of bliss. 


Short sleep! short dream! A crash—a shock, 
The reeling boat, the rugged rock, 

The earthquake groan, the fearful strife, 

The frantic throng, the rush for life! 

From rest they snatch the slumberer fair, 

And wrap him from the piercing air ; 

His full dark eye, dilating wide, 

The reason sought, but none replied : 


Then pleasant thoughts, in radiant guise 
} 
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father was a member, he had been a constant visitant during his stay in Albany with his parents—and his remarkably 
manly character and prepossessing manners, which had won the favor both of strangers and friends, added depth and 
extent to the sympathy felt for his untimely fate. 


For of that wildering trance of pain 


Pr eae 


Might none the extent or cause explain ; 


But still, his father’s earnest word— 


“ Be quiet’’—with submission heard, 
And heeding well the voice he loved, 
And by his early manhood mov’d, 
Not once, by moan, or stifled cry, 
Swelled the strong tide of agony. 


Now wildly bursting flames revealed 

What pitying darkness erst concealed, 

The yawning deck, the surging deep, 

To w!ose cold breast the frenzied leap ; 
While on the blast, careering high, 

Arose such strange, unearthly ery 

Of horror, death and misery, 

That they who heard those shrieks to “ save,” 
Must bear the echo to their grave. 


Oh parents! drawn by mercy’s care 
From suffering, peril, and despair, 
In safety shall ye press the shore 
Your darling daughters clasp once more ; 4 
But he, alas! the cherished son, 

The eldest-born and only one, 

Swept by the flood’s resistless sway 

From the protecting arm away— 

Returneth not to soothe your pain 


Or bless your home and heart again. 


But thou, dark angel, who didst reap 

Such harvest from that storm-wrought deep, 
Point out beneath what weltering wave 
Was whelm’d the beautiful, the brave— 
The noble boy, of spirit rare, 

Whose last and sweetest words were prayer. 
Thou wilt not, for in mystery’s cloud 

Thou lov’st thy ruthless deeds to shroud ;— 
Yet well we know that spirit’s charm, 

Thou could’st not touch and did’st not harm, 
For bands of cherubs, rob’d in love, 

Enfold it mid their ranks above, 3 
Where storm and wreck and grief are o'er, 


And thou thyself hast power no more, 
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BY HENRY T. 


TUCKERMAN. 


Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle like a bride’s loose hair— Duchess of Malfy. 


Ir is now a week since I re-crossed the Appe- 
nines. It seems a month. The journey greatly 
enlivened me. Autumn was rapidly giving way 
to winter. Her sober hues, without the varied 
brillianey that distinguish them in America, wore 
a pensive richness, a shadowy glory that in my 
prevailing mood, possessed a singular charm. I 
constantly left the carriage and sauntered for miles 
in advance. The keen and transparent air was 
like a cordial. The shaggy hills stretching far 
away on either side in picturesque undulations, 
seemed to repose in sublime content. As I walked 
along in my comfortable blouse and tartar,cap, a 
delicious sense of independence, an exhilarating 
consciousness of individuality filled my heart, and 
often the clatter of our heavy vehicle or the bay- 
ing of a shepherd’s dog, startled me from a delight- 
ful revery. I realized at such moments a trust 
and hope which social relations, with all their 
solace, hardly afford. I thought I could gladly 
dream away existence in this beautiful country. 
On reaching the city, every thing looked cheerful. 
Lights beamed from the dwellings. People moved 
to and fro or clustered in groups. There was an 
appearance of busy and exuberant life which con- 
trasted most agreeably with our recent isolation. 
The moment I was-alone in my chamber, a vio- 
lent re-action took place in my mood. It was the 
hour when the heart yearns for companionship, 
when the mind is impatient to unfold itself without 
restraint ; the hour so affectingly described by 
Dante : 


—— l’ora che volgi’! desio 

A naviganti, e intenerisce "| cuore 

Lo di, ch’hanno detto a dolei amici, a Dio: 
E che lo nuovo peregrin, d’ amore 

Piange, se ode squilla di lontano, 

Che paia’l giano pianger, che si muore. 

Soliude began to be intolerable. I went forth 
and entered the Cathedral. A deep glow from 
the painted window yet suffused the altar. Else- 
where in the vast area all was dusky and vague, 
save where the white angle of a funeral tablet and 
the dim folds of a banner were visible. There is 
something tranquilizing in these magnificent tem- 
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ples. I lingered until the stars appeared and then 
hastened to the residence of Colonei H He 
occupies one of the most elegant dwellings near 
the walls. It is half villa, half palace, and was 
leased by the noble family to whom it belongs, on 
very reasonable terms. There is a fine saloon on 
the ground floor, connected with the garden. 
What delightful hours I have spent there! The 
Colonel’s lady is a creature of poetry ; and then 
about many things we sympathize so perfectly. 
It was long, however, before I sueceeded in invad- 
ing the almost sacred reserve in which her spirit 
lives. She received me courteously as a country- 
man, but there was an evident indifference in 
her manners that piqued if it did not repulse. The 
Colonel, a frank, social man, gave me to under- 





stand that his wife was a great invalid, and averse 
to society. After tea, we usually walked into the 
garden and smoked, leaving her, much to my 
secret annoyance, to herself—for she is most fair 
tolook upon. Iam proud of her New England 
origin. With a graceful and elastic figure, large 
blue eyes, profuse auburn ringlets, a clear com- 
plexion and features cast in a highly intellectual 
but most gentle mould, she is quite an ideal of 
northern beauty. There is something romantic 
in her manners and appearance. She loves to sit 
coiled up in a corner of the sofa, with her face half 
concealed by a veil. Indeed, she is seldom with- 
out this nun-like adornment and fails not to 
drop it the momenta stranger enters. The world 
calls it affectation, but she cares nothing for the 
world, and so consults only her own wishes as 
well in costume as in weightier affairs, despite 
all uncharitable commentators. Her history is 
peculiar. At an early age she finds herself the 
only survivor of a large and interesting family, all 
of whom fell victims to consumption. She came 
hither to escape, if possible, the same fate. Her 
familiarity with death has thrown a beautiful 
melancholy around her youth. She loves the 
solitude of her own room and resists all endeavors 
to withdraw her from domestic seclusion. Every 
one who obtains but a glimpse of her countenance, 
becomes interested at once. I have been re- 
19 
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markably fortunate in enjoying her intimacy. 
During intervals of relief from pain, and when 
sad memories are for awhile laid asleep, she often 
is as buoyant and gamesome as a child. Her 
sensibility to nature is so great that a new scene 
of beauty causes her to weep. Her dreams are 
highly poetical. She exists much of the time in 
the world of imagination; her faith is spiritual, 
and the departed share her thoughts with the 
living. Her children are the great sources of her 
happiness. The oldest is a cherub. His eyes 
vary in depth of hue as his feelings change. His 
brow, I heard an artist say, was perfectly ideal. 
Long, rich locks of paly gold stream from his head. 
It is a picture of surpassing loveliness to see mother 
and child together; as they gambol, their ringlets 
intermingle while an expression of the purest de- 
light glows in their faces They sit in quiet com- 
munion and the very air seems hushed. I revel 
in domesticity at the Colonel’s. I talk with the 
lady Harriet and play with little Carlo like one 
of the family. Sometimes we ride out together 
or go to a church festival. They have furnished 
the parlor in the American style since I left. It 
seemed quite like home to-night. How glad they 
were to see me! We discussed transatlantic news 
and plans for the winter. My young friend had 
been put to bed early on account of a slight cold. 
I stole into the room and shading the lamp with 
my hand, gazed on him asleep. His hair lay off 
from his brow in golden curls; a smile half- 
wreathed his lips ; the flush of innocent repose was 
upon his cheek. I looked on in silent admiration, 
when he awoke and recognized me with joyful 
caresses. From this scene of tranquil happiness 
I retired with peace at my heart. My faith in 
life was renewed, and in witnessing the enjoy- 
ments of others I endeavored to banish my own 
vain regrets. 
. ¥ * * * * * 
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I suppose we relish praise for our lesser qualities 
because it fortifies confidence. There is nothing 
more painful to a sensitive mind than a conscious- 
ness of some deficiency or peculiar excess in 
character. ‘“ Why, with such vivid perceptions, 
am I not conceited?” asked “ Because 
they give you self-knowledge, which always in- 
duces meekness,” was the reply. Men of sense, 
and women too, perhaps, who have a natural ten- 
dency to romance, mistrust themselves greatly in 
love. From repeated and often’ absurd excite- 
ment, they only come forth, at last, ‘ perplexed in 
the extreme.’ The very intensity of emotion 
blinds, and often in the retrospect their conduct 
and feelings seem to have an almost insane aspect. 
Such phases of experience stand alone. In all the 
other interests of life they may have acted errone- 
ously, but reason and chastened sensibility have 
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never failed them. It is on this account that true 
views of the philosophy of the subject would be 
invaluable. Could we but clearly distinguish be- 
tween passion and sentiment, between affinity and 
fancy, the ‘suppliance of a minute,’ and choice, 
founded like gravitation, on an eternal law—the 
bandage would be partially removed from the eyes 
of love. But sentiment is a flower so delicate, so 
pre-eminently lovely, so peerless and dear, that 
they whom it most enriches, shrink from analyz- 
ing what they can only recognize with trembling. 
Like the fairy circling of the humming-bird over a 
honeysuckle, its action is infinitely refined, and 
eludes while it facinates the glance. The wretch 
‘compact of thankless earth,’ who profanely 
sought to gaze on the unveiled beauty of Godiva, 
was instantly struck with blindness. The legend 
symbolizes the fate of all ruthless invaders of the 
soul’s hallowed ground. Yet there is one office 
which records such as these fulfil. In as far as 
they define the real ore, they make it more easily 
distinguished, and prevent, in a measure, the cur- 
rency of spurious metal. Every true picture of 
the heart annihilates a hundred counterfeits. It 
is one thing to speculate coldly upon love, to array 
phrenology and common-sense against poetic in- 
stincts, and it is another and a more reverent task 
to unfold the light and shade, the depth and gra- 
dation, the sanctity and the loveliness of human 
feeling. The ‘contagion of the world’s slow 
stain’ is ever at work. Life diffuses instead of 
concentrating the heart. It is fit that there should 
be priests of love to keep up the olden worship in 
all its vital simplicity and entire devotion. Such 
is the poet—not as a rhymer, but asa man. Let 
him forever advocate, what vapid sentimentalism 
too often makes ridiculous and worldliness freezes 
by contempt. I delight in the idea of unconscious 
ministries, in the belief that human beings accom- 
plish vast ends by insensible means; that the 
elements of the social world, like those of the 
natural, operate with an infinite quietude. There 
are apostles who live and die without any written 
record—poets who exercise their vocation without 
a lyre, and lovers divided, not in life or death, yet 
over whom no nuptial benediction has been uttered. 
Universities with all their parchment degrees and 
sonorous hieroglyphics, have never absorbed wis- 
dom; academies cannot monopolize truth nor 
armies valor. ‘There is an undercurrent, stronger 
because invisible, to the sea of life. In the mate- 
rial world we are assured by science that there is 
not a particle of waste ; are genius and love so 
valueless that they scatter no seed? Are they 
alone bereft of the principle of eternal renewal ? 
Let ‘ Nature’s laureate bard, answer : 


‘Heaven doth with us as we with torches do: 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
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Did not go forth of us, *twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched, 


hisantiquated spectacles gravely following the move- 
ments of his busy pen. A burly friar of the Capu- 
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But to fine issues ; nor nature never lends 

The smallest sample of her excellence, 

But like a thrifty goddess she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use.’ 

. * * * * . * 

Life in the open air has a singular charm for 
the native of climates where, for the greater part 
of the year, it is necessary to look within doors 
for comfort. Perhaps one reason why the English 
are so addicted to field-sports is, that they seek to 
revel in a free exposure to the elements, because 
with them, such enjoyments are comparatively 
limited. It seems like a return to the unrestrained 
and buoyant spirit of Nature, when months glide 
by and find us almost hourly abroad in that care- 
less exercise of being which is the privilege of 
southern countries. I am fond of by-way pictures 
of life and deem myself fortunate when any char- 
acteristic scene presents itself. The air to-day 
was remarkably cool, so that a walk along the 
sunny margin of the water proved very agreeable. 
I lingered near a Sicilian story-teller for an hour, 
to watch his expressive looks and mark the quick 
sympathy of his audience. They consisted princi- 
pally of swarthy fishermen, reclining on the sand, 
their sunbrowned faces turned in the direction of 
the speaker, and their eyes of gleaming jet, one 
moment softened by pity and the next flashing 
with anger. Their jaunty caps were pushed from 
their brows and beneath them straggling locks 
fluttered in the wind. A few stood leaning upon 
the poles ef their nets. They were exactly like 
the figures that Salvator loves to introduce into 
the fore-ground of his sea-pieces. _ It is delightful, 
even in their humble way, to recognize something 
in life which art or literature has made familiar. 
Even the old crones that one encounters at the 
street corners twirling the distaff, remind the lover 
of Shakespeare of the enamoured Duke’s request 
in Twelfth Night, for that ‘piece of song’ of 
which he so feelingly says: 

‘It is old and plain: 

The spinners and the knitters in the sun 

And the free-maids that weave their thread with bones, 

Did use to chant it: it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of wo 

Like the old age.’ 

» * . * * * * 

T ,in his cordial way, manages to impart 
new relish to the diminutive game they serve up at 
our frugal meal, by quoting with great zest the line 
from Beppo: ‘I also like to dine on beccaficos.’ 
One of the spots most fertile in the picturesque is 
the thronged angle of a street I daily pass, where 
a scribe who might sit for the apothecary’s portrait 
in Romeo and Juliet, is seated at his little table 
with a pile of yellow paper before him, an inkhorn 
at his button-hole, and his little wild eyes through 





chin order sometimes is beside him, dictating a 
memoranda of the sale of his convent produce, or 
a weather-worn soldierin faded uniform, is puzzling 
his brain to manufacture a page in reply to his 
wife’s last epistle. A better discipline whereby to 
learn the art of mental abstraction cannot well be 
imagined. The gay equipage and the rattling team, 
the shouts of venders and the ceaseless hum of a 
passing throng, are quite unregarded by the indus- 
trious scribe. To-day, in the greatest possible 
contrast with this caricature of humanity, there 
leaned over his chair a buxom peasant girl. Her 
basket of fruit was on the pavement at her feet. 
Her large straw hat rested coquetishly on the side 
of her head. <A dark boddice revealed a form ‘ of 
rounded slenderness,’ and the 
visible a pretty foot, on which her gaze was intent- 


short robe made 


ly turned, while she played with the little silver 
cross that hung from her neck and murmured 
tremblingly in the old scrivener’s ear, a letter to 
her absent lover. 

* * * * * » x 


Sentiment brings us back to truth. We cannot 
flatter one who has awakened a real interest in our 
A delicate 


and vigilant considerateness that makes us obser- 


minds; we can more easily reprove. 


vant of every change of mood, aware even of latent 
illness and painfully conscious of each unfortunate 
tendency of character, is one of the best tests of 
love. Kindness, unceasing and thoughtful, antici- 
pating every wish and overflowing in word, act 
and manner, is the truest pledge of affection. I 
would fain believe that these indications are appre- 
ciated by a few women ; but to how many are such 
noble and genuine demonstrations less impressive 
than exaggerated praise and unmanly adaptation ! 
I do not believe in ’s love for the man of 
her choice. She ministers only to his pride. Here 
is the immense evil society does woman. It is a 
hot-bed in which her approbativeness—the parasite 
upon life’s rarest tree—is fatally nurtured. Seclu- 
sion is said io be unfavorable to moral vigor. Ab- 
solute solitede undoubtedly is ; but promiscuous as- 
sociation almost invariably perverts all but the 
strongest and purest hearts. Nature has solved 
this problem. The secret of all that is holy and 
felicitous in the influence of woman lies in the bet- 
ter preservation of hersoul. Man's vocations con- 
stantly expose him to the world, and if the idea of 
a better humanity were not kept alive in his daily 
path by the superior freshness of the other sex, he 
would wander irretrievably from faith and peace. 
To this end woman’s lot is private. Fashion is 
perpetually encroaching upon the divine order oi 
things. Let any unprejudiced spectator see the 
blush of modesty upon the cheek of a woman who 
has lived apart ‘unspotted from the world,’ let 
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him mark the engaging air of distrust which is the 
most eloquent appeal in the universe to the heart 
of man—the beautiful dignity of conscious recti- 
tude, the quick and disinterested sympathy, the 
meek self-contentment—and feel all that is high 
and good within him stir at the fountains of his 
soul, and all that is base shrink awe-struck from 
her eye, and he will ardently bless the retirement 
that has kept such graces undimmed. Let him 
then witness the complacent and fearless bearing 
of a fair creature whose manner is hackneyed by 
custom and artificial from habit, with intellect ever 
on the alert, and all that is spontaneous and true 
subdued by the tyranny of selfishness to calculation 
and pride, and he will leave her, beautiful and gift- 
ed as she may be, only thus bitterly to muse of her 
charms :— 

‘Vet I half hate her—she has all 

That would ensure an angel’s fall— 

For there’s a cool, collected look, 

As if her pulses beat by book, 

A measured tone, a cold reply, 

A management of voice and eye; 

A calm, possessed, authentic air, 

That leaves a doubt of softness there ; 

Till look and worship as I may, 

My fevered thought will pass away.’ 

* . * . + 

My organ of benevolence has never been thought 

deficient, and yet I could almost find it in my 
heart to wish that every mortal were temporarily 
denied health. Nothing less will teach people 
consideration for those who thus suffer. How na- 
turally is the second-thought of poor, vexed Lear, 
prompted by the sympathy born of pain! 


‘Tell the hot duke that— 
No, but not yet—may be he is not well. 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office 
Whereto our health is bound: we are not ourselves 
When nature being oppressed commands the mind 
To suffer with the body.’ 





A cleverer fellow than P ,in the ordinary 
sense of the term, is not often encountered, yet an 
hour’s argument has failedé*to convince him of the 
unreasonable offence he has taken at my recent taci- 
turnity. His nerves are of iron and his digestion that 
of an ostrich. Physical inconvenience isso rare in 
his experience as to be but dimly apprehended. 
These long weeks of pain and feebleness, when all 
mental energy was absorbed in mere endurance, and 
the causes of moral disquietude rendered thrice keen 
and trying—pass for nothing in his estimation. 
Because I have only smiled at his jokes, spared my 
breath from necessity and found no refuge but in 
comparative silence, he deems me unfriendly and 
indifferent. Cassius described Cesar’s inaptitude 
when il] asa disparagement: ‘’Tis true, this god 
did shake” Should not friendship consider it by 
way of forbearance? To be calm and uncomplain- 
ing I flattered myself wasa little triumph ; but those 
hale, impervious, and therefore exacting friends, 
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expect not only patience but gayety. ‘These are 
counsellors that feelingly persuade me what I am ? 
—so said the royal exile of the elements; how 
justly it may be said of the ‘ills that flesh is heir 
to!’ As my quaint favorite remarks in a like 
condition, of late I have been unable ‘to distin- 
guish veal from mutton.’ My perceptions have 
been blunted, my relish of life sadly deficient ; only 
at intervals have my musings been other than sad, 
even to despair. A lethargic throb confused my 
brain ; everything looked distorted or gloomy, and 
existence was burdensome. How often have I re- 
called Sterne’s prayer: ‘Gracious Heaven! grant 
me but health, thou great bestower of it, give me 
but this fair goddess for my companion, and shower 
down mitres, if it seem good unto thy divine pro- 
vidence, upon those heads that are aching for 
them!’ I have heard some persons base their 
faith in immortality upon the unequal distribution 
of good and evil in this world, and others claim it 
as a necessary consequence of human endowments 
which require higher and endless development. 
Does not the intimate sympathy of body and soul 
furnish yet another ground for the same inference ? 
Think of the interruption, the depression, the per- 
version which the mind suffers from any derange- 
ment of the physical organs. How dependant for 
its clear and strong exercise is the most gifted in- 
tellect upon a healthy frame! Thought grows dis- 
connected, sentiment becomes morbid and imagin- 
ation gloomy, when the pulse is quickened by fever 
or the nerves unstrung by weakness. I have known 
individuals, all of whose faults of character seemed 
to be derived from bodily infirmity ; they needed 
but to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil’ to be perfect. 
» * * * * 

This convalescence is delicious. I seem to have 
acquired new zest for the humblest enjoyment. To 
trace the flowers on the chintz bed-curtains or 
watch the flies upon the wall is diverting. Voices 
from the street give me a sweet feeling; they 
speak of genial activity. I long for green fields. 

My eyes follow the nurse’s movements with avidi- 
ty. Ihave been less entertained at a good play. 
The flowers that some thoughtful friend daily 
sends, appear more fresh and bright than any I 
have seen for years: How very cheering is the 
sunshine! Such cream in the morning! I have 
been dipping into Scott—no ; I tried to do so, but 
as usual it ended in a regular perusal. I rejoice 
that Ivanhoe, and Jeannie Deans are as vivid and 
dear as ever. How these familiar and cherished 
beings enliven the languid hours of the invalid ! 
Scott was right in esteeming this one of the best 
of his agencies as a novelist. I read him with a 
more tender gratitude since Lockhart’s life appear- 
ed; hearing ever the ripple of the Tweed on that 
summer day, breaking the solemn quietude of his 
death chamber. 
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THE HOPES OF BARTEH. 


BY MRS. D. 


ELLEN GOODMAN. 
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How fleeting, how transient are the dreams of life, 
and yet how beautiful! How bright and glad- 
some is this fair earth, with its bold mountains 
reaching to heaven, its gentle, verdant hillocks, its 
towering trees, its rippling rills; and then the mu- 
sie of its singing birds—oh, how soothingly it falls 
upon the ear! Spring—glad, merry, delightful 
Spring—how the youthful heart warms and leaps 
forth in joyousness as its first mild zephyr comes la- 
den with the perfume of its earliest blossoms, and 
how the eyes kindle and the cheek glows, as the 
chained rivulets burst their long and weary confine- 
ment and spring forth, frolicking and dancing like a 
child of the wild-wood: and then to see in every 
nook and glen, by every murmuring stream, and 
over each verdant meadow, tiny, modest, beautiful 
buds and flowers starting to birth, as if some an- 
gel’s breath had fanned the whole earth. Oh, it is 
so enchanting. But who has not mourned to see 
these bright things wither, to see the green thick 
foilage turn pale, and fall helplessly to be trodden 
under foot, to listen to the last trembling note of 
that fairy song whose melody had soothed the heart 
full oft! And it is even so with earth’s fairest 
dreams. Happy he whose only source of grief, 
whose only cause for weeping, has been the death 
of a favorite flower, or the loss of a cherished bird ! 
For will not Spring return with added loveliness to 
the sleeping earth, will not her flowers bloom again 
and her songsters fill the air with their quivering, 
melting strains! But the bright dreams of child- 
hood, the visions of early youth once crushed and 
withered, when will they again gladden the heart ? 
Never. 

I knew a fair young girl, who dwelt within a 
happy home, the pride, the joy, of fond indulgent 
parents, and the fairest blossom that threw its light 
across their pathway. Gentle, loving, beautiful, 
she had won the love of all who knew her, and on 
her youthful head were showered the blessings of 
young and old. It was a sweet retired spot, the 
house of her happy childhood—a fairy abode in the 
bosom of New England. No strife or contention 
dwelt within its borders, and her’s was the sunny 
face, and her’s the joyous laugh that chased the 
cloud from every brow, and brought peace to every 
heart. Tt wasa glad Spring morning, and the cot- 
tage windows were open to admit the murmuring 


_breeze. Its snowy sides were nearly concealed by 


Clambering vines, whose slender tendrils had wound 
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themselves together, forming with the glossy leaves, 
a beautiful, shadowy curtain, and the drooping 
branches of the stately trees bent with their clus- 
tering foliage shelteringly over the low roof. Bright, 
lovely flowerets peeped out from their grassy beds, 
while from their fragrant bosoms the pure sun- 
beams kissed the silver dew-drops. Oh, how sur- 
passingly fair was all without, asif no mildew were 
there to blight, no rude cold breath to wither, and 
within the rural cot were joy and grief commingled. 
It was Ada’s wedding morn. Meekly she stood be- 
fore the venerable pastor, whose hand had placed 
upon her infant brow the sacred seal, and whose 
kindly beaming eyes had watched her budding 
charms with all a father’s fondness in their ex- 
pression. Calmly she stood there, with her dark 
soft eyes smiling yet tearful, her cheek a little 
paler than usual, and a slight tremor on her red 
lip. A pure, snowy, half opened rose-bud, gleam- 
ed out from among the heavy braids of her raven 
hair, and a few natural glossy curls fell from her 
white broad forehead over her neck, resting in 
pleasing contrast upon the plain white muslin dress 
which hung gracefully about her form. 

By her side, and clasping her slender fingers was 
the chosen of her young heart—a manly, noble 
youth, with a dark, high brow, and a thousand 
ringlets clustering above it, eyes whose passionate, 
earnest depths told the love he bore the gentle 
creature he was soon to call his own. A sorrow- 
ful yet happy group surrounded the youthful pair. 
There was a white-haired sire, with his lofty, in- 
tellectual forehead wrinkled by age and browned by 
exposure, eyes moistened yet beaming with love and 
gratitude, and a heart fresh and loving as a youth- 
ful maiden’s. Leaning upon his shoulder was an 
aged matron, upon whose truthful, soul-lit face 
were visible the deep and various emotions which 
stirred her maternal bosom. Then nearer the 
beautiful bride and gazing into her calm, serene 
face was a young creature, scarcely less lovely, 
with the same deep, dreamy eyes and open brow, 
the same dimpled mouth and jetty tresses. A 
brother too, just stepping into manhood, with the 
unsullied light of youth’s fair hopes undimmed, and 
several little ones, with faces like an April sky, 
tearful and sunny, hovered near—the loved, the 
idolized. That morning saw the new-made bride 
depart for a far-distant lhome—a home in the West- 
ern wilds. Light was the heart and blissful were 
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the dreams that went with the youth and his own 
Ada from that cottage and the groups of yearning 
kindred who wept to see them depart. But, alas! 
for the hopes of earth! Two years had swiftly 
fled, and the second returning Spring brought to 
the old man’s dwelling a bowed and stricken form. 
The husband of their dead child had returned with 
the heavy hand of anguish on his heart, and hope’s 
bright garland withered. In his arms he bore a 
cherub boy, on whose dimpled cheek was the rich 
glow of health, and in his dark eyes the soul of his 
angel mother beamed. The wearied husband told 
the gathered, mourning band how the flower had 
faded and died upon his bosom; and of the holy 
smile which lingered on the cold lips after the spirit 
had left its clay tenement. He told them how his 
trembling fingers had parted the damp curls from 
her marble forehead and twined among the glossy, 
shining tresses a shriveled rose-bud—the same that 
had nestied there on her bridal morn—and how her 
green grave, with its simple monument of snowy 
marble on which was only inscribed ‘ Ada,’ was 
sheltered by a weeping-willow whose long, droop- 
ing boughs waved above her head. That long, 
weary Summer passed away, and when the Au- 
tumn frosts had changed the fresh green leaves of 
the forest trees to their pale hue, they gently fell 
upon his low resting place. The youthful husband 
had followed his lovely bride to that home above— 
‘ that house not made with hands, where pain and 
parting are no more. 

Another form comes up before me now: it is 
that of a youthful maiden. I knew her well. She 
had culled earth’s fairest flowers and found them 
thornless ; she had dreamed earth’s brightest 
dreams and cherished earth’s fondest hopes, and 
never, never had a cloud of darkness hung upon 
her brow. One day, when the face of nature was 
smiling and blushing beneath the warm pure rays 
of an Autumn sun and the deep blue of Autumn 
skies, she went forth from her pleasant happy 
home—a bride. Oh, who may tell the visions of 
gladness and joy which rose, dim and shadowy, in 
the distant future! Who may know the blissful, 
trembling emotions of her soul and the hopes which 
crowded her youthful bosom ! 

Months passed away, and she was still blest— 
still happy. But a dark day was drawing on, a 
shadow of awful darkness hovered about her path- 
way; yet she knew it not. The sunny light of 
hope and love was on her brow and in the depths of 
herheart. She had bowed before an earthly shrine, 
and poured her deepest, intensest feeling upon an 
earthly object ; but the cloud above her head thick- 
ened, and when least expected its fury burst upon 
her. Wildly, she hung above the death-bed of the 
stricken one, and prayed—oh, how fervently, for the 
life of him who was her all—her idol. Slowly, 
but surely, the tyrant approached, and at last his 
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icy fingers moved among the tender heart-strings, 
and they ceased to vibrate—his cold breath passed 
over the marble brow and it was chilled. Des- 
paringly she gazed upon the still features whose 
beauty death itself could not destroy, and with her 
trembling white fingers laid the chestnut curls 
back from the pale forehead. Who shall tell the 
thoughts of agony that crowded through her torn 
bosom. Oh, who may know the unutterable anguish 
of her heart! Days and weeks passed away, but 
the free sunlight of her early dreams came not again. 
There was a fixed grief at her heart’s core, a set- 
tled melancholy upon her pale face, which told that 
in the low grave of her soul’s idol, were buried all 
her earthly hopes. I never see a fairy girl, with 
health’s glow upon her cheek, and love’s light 
in her beaming eye—I never hear her silvery laugh, 
and listen to the echo of her sweet voice, but I 
think of the darkness of coming years. I have 
seen so many a beautiful thing wither and fall to 
the grave, Ihave watched the overthrow of so 
many earthly schemes, and noted the death of so 
many earthly hopes, that I tremble for the trusting 
warm heart, which I know must ere long bleed 
over some faded dream or withered idol. I have 
stood by the low, calm resting place of age, where 
the aged man, with snowy locks was sweetly 
sleeping ; but I shed no tear over his fate. For 
must it not be pleasant after a long life of care and 
toil and it may be of suffering, to lie down at last 
in the grave, to bid adieu to a changing world and 
welcome the joys of everlasting life ? 

But my tears have watered the fresh sod beneath 
which slumbered the young, the gay, the beauti- 
ful. I have wept, Heaven knows how bitterly, 
how agonizingly, over the blighting of youthful 
loveliness—over the faded wreath of earthly love. 
But amid all the gloom, all the decay around, there 
comesa soft, sweet whisper—a low, gentle breag;.+ 
ing, as from an angel's lips, soothing the heart— 
and pouring into the bleeding bosom the balm of 
consolation. 

An unforseen finger seems pointing us to a 
realm of peace, an asylum pure and bright, where 
hope never expires, and death and parting are un- 
known. The spirits of the departed seem hover- 
ing near us, and spreading over us their snowy 
wings, while, in tones like the spring zephyr, or the 
music of a far-off bird, they tell us of a home be- 
yond the skies, where the bright and lovely never 
die and the flowers never fade. 


How soon the dreams of earth depart! 
Its hopes, oh! what are they ? 

How often from the doting heart 
They fade and melt away! 

Like the soft cloud that gently floats 
Across the summer sky, 

Or dew-drops glistening ’neath the sun, 
Earth's fairest visions die. 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY.—A SONNET. 
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The heart—’tis strange what feelings move Tis well—but oh, how hard to bow 
Its tender, hidden strings— 

How strong the cord that earthly love 
About it softly flings. 


} 
"Tis well perhaps that all its hopes 


In meek and holy trust, 
When palid cheek and marble brow 
Are laid beneath the dust. 
When from the fond and yearning breast 
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Thus rudely should be riven, Is coldly borne away 
To tell us of a purer clime— 


The worshiped one, too good and pure 
A brighter home in heaven. , 
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In this dark world to stay. 





NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 
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Wuart though the latest flowers be dead I’ve gazed upon thy young brow’s light, 

That breathed their sighs o’er zephyr’s wings, 
And all their sunny hues be fled Who watch beside the rill at night, 

In the wild dreams of perished things ; To catch each ray the young moon wears : 
What though no brilliant leaves be mine, And when its first bright beam awakes, 

To cast upon the strings one ray, 


With adoration pure as their’s, 
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Their voices blend in one rich lay, 


A wreath as passionate I twine, 
{ A wreath for thee on New Year’s day. 


Yet oh, not less of rapture shakes 
These strings for thee on New Year’s day. 
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Oh, never shall those beams depart, 
That from thy brow all radiant fell, 

An amulet where secrets dwell § The spirit waters of the heart 
Of more than magic’s fancied powers : 

There from the spirit’s depths I bring 
Leaflets whose hues resist decay, 

Whose dews will glisten on the string 
That wakes for thee on New Year’s day. 
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| Thy name is far too deep a spell 
For me to link with fading flowers— 
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Waking with power unspeakable ; 
And round me shall the gleams of soul 

Those lustrous eyes send forth still play, ; 
And bid the waves of pathos roll 
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As wildly as on New Year’s day. 
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I’ve looked into those soft dark eyes, 
As richly beaming as gazelle’s, 
Through which the spirit’s mysteries 
Shine out as its bright wavelet swells, 


Then take this wreath—’tis offered thee 
With more of true devotion’s fire 
Than waked their souls when tremblingly 
The priests of Isis swept the lyre. 
Speaking a language all their own, I’ve gathered it while on the leaves 
Each thought a glance, each word a ray ; 
Until the soul, familiar grown, 
Still owns their power on New Year’s day. 
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The spirit’s sunshine only lay ; 
And bid each breath that sweetness weaves 
Sigh but for thee on New Year’s day. 
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A SONNET TO ENVY. 


BY ROBERT A. WEST. 
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For thou wert fittest to effect his plan 
Of man’s o’erthrow! and here, besmeared with dust, 
And filth and slime, and teeth all brown with rust, 
Thou long hast dwelt: and snakes entwine a wreath 
Upon thy brow: transformed to ulcérous crust 


{ Deep in the darkness of a murky cave 

Where poisonous serpents crawl their slimy course, 
Thou Envy dwell’st! Licentious amour gave 

To thee thy birth ’mid Hades’ fiendish clan ! 
Thee Satan saw afloat the burning wave 

And urged thee thence in vain: then plied his force 
And drove thee to this earth to blight the hopes of man! 









Is thy sunk eye! thy sour and poisonous breath | 
Falls on the path of virtue’s sons and is the blast of Death ! ( 
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BY MRS. EB. F. ELLETI. 







hand a wild beast so fierce that it was the terror 
of the whole country. 

“ As the times changed and became turbulent 
and warlike, the people saw the necessity of hav- 
ing a chief of prudence and sagacity as well as 
of courage in battle. The universal choice fell on 
Erac; he accepted the dignity and was proclaim- 
ed king. He instructed his subjects in military 
science and founded a city upon the spot where 
Cracow now stands. Ere long he married and 
became the father of three children: two sons— 
Erac and Lech, and a daughter, who was called 
Wanda. 

“ Erac reigned long, wisely and happily. Under 
him Poland first became an independent state. 
He extended and settled the bounds of his domin- 
ions, framed equitable laws and compelled obedi- 
ence to them. In short, had Poland possessed an 
unbroken succession of such monarchs her star 
would never have gone down in darkness. After 
the death of this great king the people chose his 
eldest son Erac to be hissuccessor. Erac II. was 
as brave and wise as his father had been ; he car- 
ried out all his plans and won equal regard from 
his grateful subjects. 

“But envy and ambition start into life even in 
the cradle of an infant nation. Lech, the younger 
brother, hated the virtuous king for his superior 
qualities and for the love of his people. The 
enmity engendered by a consciousness of weak- 
ness grew rapidly and produced its bitter fruit at 
the end of two years. Lech concealed himself in 
a wood where his brother was hunting---came 
behind him unseen and despatched him with his 
spear. Then he mangled the lifeless body and 
tore the clothes to make it appear that Erac had 
fallen the prey of some wild beast. Having com- 
pleted his work he returned home secretly. 

“ The king not returning at evening, the alarm 
was given; his servants sought in the wood and 
found his torn and bleeding corpse. He was 
brought to the city and solemnly interred. The 
country was filled with lamentation and mourning 
for the youthful monarch; and the people proved 
their attachment to him by bestowing the crown 
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I REMEMBER it was on @ clear summer evening 
that I walked with Count S , along the banks 
of the Vistula. The crimson light of the setting 
sun tinged the waters and shed a rich effulgence 
on the old interesting city of Cracow, which lay 
before us. 

Count S——, was an ardent lover of his coun- 
try. Alas! what remained for patriotism to cling 
to? But his enthusiastic mind lived upon the past. 
We walked on, absorbed in conversation and 
enjoying the quiet scene of beauty, unconscious 
that the shadows of the trees had grown long and 
had gradually faded away, and that the breeze had 
freshened. Happening to look at the river, I was 
startled by rather a singular appearance. A strip 
of cloud rose from the water where it was blended 
with the gray mist,and as it shot upward into the 
clear rosy ether assumed the exact similitude of a 
gigantic female figure. The arms seemed extend- 
ed forward, the head slightly bent, and the snowy 
robes floating back. The resemblance was so 
striking that I stopped, and, seizing my friend’s 
arm, pointed out the phenomenon to him. He 
stood silent for a few moments; then sighing 
deeply said :— 

“ Wanda appears once more; but what new 
change can affect our unhappy Poland ?” 

“ Who is Wanda?” I asked. 

«“ You seem unversed in the ancient history of 
Poland!” he said, with a smile. “ Well, if you 
like, I will give you an episode.” 

I thanked him, and as we stood there, he re- 
lated the following tradition. 
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“Tn the earliest ages of the Christian era, so 
long ago that historians cannot fix the period, this 
now lovely region was wild and rude and inhabited 
by a hardy race of men, who lived in patriarchal 
freedom. Among them, the name of one has 
been preserved whose bravery, and other brilliant 
personal qualities, rendered him eminent from his 
youth. Erac was in fact a judge over his breth- 
ren—for they sought his counsel in every emer- 
gency; and in the wolf and bear hunts he was 
always their leader. He had slain with his own 
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on his brother Lech. Lech held the reins of gov- 
ernment with an unequal hand; now feebly and 
again with too much rigor. He was cruel and 
treacherous, and ere long caused himself to be 
universally hated. His ill-concealed joy at his 
brother’s death had excited suspicion against him ; 
and a venerable chief, who had served in battle 
under Erac I., averred that thrice in a vision at 
night he had seen the murdered monarch standing 
with hand pressed on his bleeding side and mur- 
muring: ‘ My brother slew me !’ 

“The general discontent was at length more 
loudly expressed. A conspiracy was formed against 
the wicked king ; and hearing of it, Lech, torment- 
ed by the terrors of a guilty conscience, fled at 
night from his capital. Long he wandered, un- 
knowing where to seek shelter, till at length he 
found protection at the court of Rithogar, prince of 
the country afterwards called Saxony, where he 
presented himself as a Polish noble. Meanwhile 
the Poles convinced by the flight of Lech of his 
guilt, declared the throne vacant and chose for 
their sovereign the fair and gentle Wanda. 

“ Wanda wore the crown with dignity; cor- 
rected many abuses of Lech’s administration, and 
applied herself to the duties of her high station in 
such a manner that she won the confidence and 
affection of her subjects, while her name was pro- 
nounced with respect even in foreign lands. 

“Her fame reached the ears of the guilty 
fugitive. Strangers who came to Rithogar’s court 
spoke of her with enthusiasm ; and Lech’s silence 
was displeasing to his protector, who, a brave and 
spirited monarch, had already been inspired with 
distrust by the mysterious behaviour of his guest. 
He questioned him of the princess Wanda, and 
Lech perceiving that he was suspected praised 
highly her beauty and virtues. He then confessed 
himself her brother, concealing the crime however 
which had caused his banishment, which he as- 
cribed to some turbulent nobles, and promised 
Rithogar to secure him Wanda’s hand, provided 
he would assist him to regain the Polish crown. 
‘For you can never,’ he said, ‘ acquire that sov- 
ereignty ; the Poles are proud and will never 
submit themselves to a monarch who is not a 
native of their country.’ 

«“Rithogar was not averse to this proposition, 
but he resolved first to see the princess with his 
owneyes. He visited Cracrow—lI call the city by 
its modern name—in the character of a Saxon 
knight. The queen received him with favor, and 
said to him many flattering things of his prince 
Rithogar, whose renown had spread even through 
Poland. 7 

“ With joy Rithogar heard his own praises from 


the lips of the beautifal princess, whom he loved. 


at the first glance. Her feminine grace and soft- 
ness, combined with royal dignity and the rich 
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gifts of her mind charmed him on farther acquaint- 
ance. He remained some days at her court and 
mingled in the knightly sports of the nobles, prov- 
ing himself well skilled in all military accomplish- 
ments and laying every prize he won at Wanda’s 
feet. Returning full of sweet hopes to his own 
country, he immediately sent a deputation of six 


» of his chosen and bravest nobles to Wanda’s court, 
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to solicit her hand in marriage on the part of 
prince Rithogar. They were commanded to in- 
form the queen that she already knew him as 
the stranger knight. 

“ Wanda received the embassy graciously and 
promised her reply as soon as she had consulted 
with the representatives of her people. She sum- 
moned a council of the oldest nobles and priests, 
laid Rithogar’s proposal before them and requested 
their advice. A consultation ensued, and then 
one of the council rose to give their decision. 

« «Thou art our sovereign, oh, Wanda,’ said he ; 
‘we may not control thy will if thy heart speaks 
for Rithogar; but bethink thee—this marriage 
will unite Poland with Saxony. We, thy faithful 
servants, esteem it dangerous, inasmuch as the 
Saxon power would soon overshadow our land— 
perhaps to the peril of our name as a nation.’ 

“Then answered Wanda: 

“<The will of my people is mine” And she 
gave her reply to the ambassadors, that she could 
never become the bride of prince Rithogar, but 
would remain the independent sovereign of Poland. 

“Deep anguish was in the heart of Rithogar 
when this answer was brought to him and life 
itse!f seemed a burden. The malevolent Lech 
comforted him with hopes of winning by force 
what he could not obtain by treaty, and counselled 
him to send messengers with threats to the cruel 
princess, bidding her choose between his hand 
and open war. 

“ The queen again referred to her council and 
returned for answer, that Poland was prepared 
for war and knew how to defend her freedom. 
Prince Rithogar on receipt of this defiance im- 
mediately raised an army to invade the territory 
of his obdurate neighbor—Lech taking command 
therein to fight against his country. The Saxon 
prince encountered a vigorous resistance from the 
Poles and was many times beaten; but after a 
long and obstinate struggle succeeded in main- 
taining a hostile position and rendering himself 
formidable. 

“One day while Rithogar’s army was drawn 
up in array of battle and a decisive engagement 
was inevitably at hand, one of the elders entered 
Wanda’s tent. He announced himself sent with 
a message from her council. 

«* Most noble Wanda, he began, ‘ we honor 
and Jove thee as our queen and would in peace 
desire no other sovereign. Thou hast ruled like 
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aman and led us to battle like a hero, but the 
Saxon foe sees in thee but a woman and this 
fills him with boldness. Our country trembles on 
the brink of ruin. We therefore entreat thee 
choose one from thy people, the bravest and 
noblest, and espouse him before the coming battle. 
We will vow allegiance to thy consort—thou shalt 
remain our sovereign—and the haughty foe shall 
once more flee before us.’ 

“ Wanda listened, bowed her head and promised 
to fulfill the request of her lieges. 

“ There was in the Polish army a youth, Kiosky, 
distinguished among the others for bravery, war- 
like accomplishment and nobleness of character. 
Him Wanda sent for and solemnly presented him 
to the people as their king and her successor. 
While the new prince was greeted with universal 
acclamations, thanking the queen for her choice, 
she retired into her tent and commanded her 
attendants to leave her. All night the royal bride 
wept in silence or knelt in earnest prayer. At 
the faint dawn of morning she arose calm and 
resolved. The whole camp was buried in sleep. 
Not a sound was heard save the light whispering 
of the breeze as the queen, closely veiled, came 
forth. She passed out of the camp and stood 
alone on the bank of the Vistula. 

«<«QOnce more, she said, solemnly lifting her 
arms upwards, ‘once more, ye heavenly powers, 
I implore forgiveness. I have been a traitor to 
Poland. Iloved her mortal enemy ; I have striven 
reluctantly against him. Forgive me, oh ye gods ; 
receive mine immortal spirit and grant that, freed 
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from the sin of this earthly frame, it may ever 
hover over to bless my native land !’ 

“ So spake the queen, and plunging down, was 
instantly buried in the waters. Her women who 
had followed her at a distance, found only her 
veil upon the bank. 

“In tae battle of that day, the Poles were victo- 
rious. It was said that Rithogar when he heard 
of Wanda’s death fell upon his own sword. The 
Saxons dispersed. Kiosky succeeded Wanda in 
the government. 

“ For ages the tradition has been current that 
when any change or event of political importance 
is impending over Poland, the spirit of Wanda, 
robed in cloud or mist, is seen to rise from the 
waves of the Vistula. Aged men have told their 
children and grand-children of her appearance. 
She was seen, such is the popular rumor, by 
Kasinnioz, and Sigismund Augustus ; and Stanis- 
laus Lescynosky witnessed the same apparition be- 
fore his flight. Kosciusko and Poniatowsky are 
said also to have seen this pale warning spirit ; 
and the story goes that at the entrance of Barbara 

Radziwill, Sigismund Augustus's wife, the shade of 

Wanda appeared, extending her arms and solemn- 
ly waving back the princess, whose miserable end 

—for she died by poison—was thus intimated.” 
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My friend looked grave as he gave me this . 
legend and I could not help thinking that there z 
is much meaning in the early superstitions of a oh 
people. 








Sux sits by the cradle with sadness and sighing ; 

And holds the small shoe that her fair infant wore : 
Her black-ribboned bonnet beside her is lying, 

And dark are her feet from the path they’ve come o’er ; 
For she has been out, where the light breeze was sweeping 
The drops from the flowers, which the night had been 

weeping 
Around the fresh grave, where her loved one was sleeping 
So soundly its mother cculd wake it no more! 


'T was there she sped forth, when the morn yet was blushing 
With rose-tints and saffron the mild orient sky ; 

And there was she bowed, whilst the hot tears were gushing 
To shower the cold clods from her wo-clouded eye. 

She whispered—she called—but her child did not hear her ; 

Her lips to its bed she brought nearer and nearer ;— 

Than life, with all else, oh, she felt it were dearer 
Her darling to clasp but a moment—and die! 
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For, this was the hour, when, in beauty awaking, 
Her babe had been wont her glad soul to illume ; 
And now her worn heart-strings were bleeding and breaking 
The glory of morn wrapt her spirit in gloom & 
And death and the grave seemed their suppliants spurning ; 
When back, in despair, to her chamber returning, 
All drooping and lorn and with fond bosom yearning, 
She sought from the cradle what lay in the tomb. 










But drear is its void—and its coldness, how chilling ! 

With soft infant breathings it soothes not her ear, 
’Tis grief’s bitter essence all round it distilling ; 

Her cherub is gone—and death's loneliness here. 
Oh! keen, keen the anguish the now childless mother 
Retires in her babe’s empty cradle to smother ; 

And, known to her soul and its God, but none other, ) 

The weight of her wo and the price of her tear! 
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On the borders of an extensive forest in the North- 
ern part of New York, there stood, many years 
since, a lonely and dilapidated log house in the 
midst of a plot of half-cleared land, divided from 
the road by a rude hedge of gnarled and twisted 
branches. Nothing could be imagined more 
gloomy and desolate than this wretched hovel, 
couched down, as it were, amid rank grass and 
blackened, half-burnt stumps, while the monotonous 
plashing of a sluggish stream, through a deep 
ravine behind the house, added greatly to the 
melancholy influences of the place. The settler 
who originally occupied the spot had caught a bale- 
ful fever ere he could complete his work. The 
husband and wife were buried in the same grave, 
and in less than a week afterward their five 
children, from the sturdy stripling of sixteen to 
the delicate year old babe, were laid side by 
side in the village churchyard. The superstition 
which mingles so largely with the religion of dwell- 
ers in the mountain wilds forbade any one to take 
possession of the deserted cottage. A curse seem- 
ed to cling to it, and it stood for years untenanted 
and unmolested. The rude furniture fashioned by 
the hands of the unfortunate settler still held its 
accustomed place, and the coarse pallets upon 
which the hapless family lay in their death-strug- 
gle had never since been pressed by human form. 
There was little to tempt cupidity in the plenishing 
of that humble cottage, and upon that little death 
had set his seal of terror. The bravest hunter in 
the forest would have shared the lair of the hungry 
wolf rather than have sought shelter in the ‘ Dead 
Man’s Clearing’ 

At length it was rumored that the old log-house 
had found an occupant. Smoke was seen issuing 
from the mud chimney, the hedge was repaired, 
the roof newly thatched with hemlock branches, and 
it was evident that some human being had been 
found sufficiently destitute to seek a home in this 
doomed spot. Some young men who ventured 
near the honse to satisfy their curiosity were fright- 
ened off by the sudden appearance of a tall and 
stalwart figure who stood, with threatening ges- 
tures, in the narrow doorway, and ashamed to con- 
fess their cowardice they told marvélous stories 
about the terrible apparition, which had the effect 
of deterring others from similar attempts. It was 
not until several weeks had passed away that the 
neighbors learned the truth and were enabled to 
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see with their own eyes how little supernatural 
terror belonged to the unfortunate stranger. 

The new comer was a man of great stature and 
powerful frame, with long flaxen-colored locks, 
hanging in disheveled masses over a brow not fur- 
rowed but literally seamed with cross lines. 
There was a singular flexibility about his thick, 
heavy lips, which constantly quivered and worked 
half-convulsively ; his large light blue eyes seemed 
to glare upon everything on which they fell, and 
his whole face wore that peculiar, indescribable ex- 
pression which is ever the stamp of some severe 
physical privation. The frightfully inarticulate 
sounds which he uttered while attempting to ex- 
plain himself by gestures soon revealed the nature 
of his infirmity. He was deaf and dumb, and the 
fierce energy of a temper which preyed upon itself 
without the power of utterance had scarred his 
brow and marked his expressive features. 

But in vain did his neighbors endeavor to estab- 
lish a friendly intercourse with him. The nearest 
settler was at jeast ten miles distant from the home 
the stranger had chosen, and it was therefore the 
easier for him to keep up the seclusion which he 
seemed to require. His morose and savage tem- 
per offered few inducements to pertinacious kind- 
ness, and after a few unsuccessful attempts at 
sociality he was left to himself. He tilled the 
ground and from earth’s bounty derived his daily 
food. His few dealings with the people around were 
conducted through the medium of signs. The miller 
who ground his grain, the storekeeper of whom he 
purchased the few luxuries which his European 
habits of life required, soon learned to understand 
nis gestures ; and beyond these he never attempted 
to express a thought to a single human being. 
It was once or twice remarked that among his 
purchases were included articles of female apparel. 
This again excited the spirit of curiosity, and cer- 
tain persons hovered about the cabin until they 
were convinced the stranger dwelt not there alone. 
A fair pale face had been seen looking out from 
the narrow casement, and the cry of an infant had 
been heard issuing from the desolate cabin. 

But years passed on, people became accustomed 
to the stranger’s hermit-like seclusion, and amid 
the petty cares of a struggle for mere existence 
they ceased to busy themselves with his affairs. 
Nothing had ever induced him to exhibit any thing 
like kindliness even to those with whom he was 
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compelled to hold a measured intercourse. No one 
had ever crossed his threshold and from no one had 
he ever received the slightest hospitality. People 
gradually learned that he had a wife and child, but 
they had never been seen except by some casual 
glimpse, and it was not until after the lapse of fif- 
teen years that the circumstances occurred which 
developed at least a part of the mystery. 

One morning some boys, who were fishing in 
the sluggish stream which crawled through the 
ravine near the house, heard the most frightful cries 
in the cabin. One more daring than the rest 
climbed to the top of the bank, and saw the stran- 
ger issue from the cabin, bearing in his arms the 
body of a woman, which he deposited in a new 
made grave beneath a huge tree that overshadow- 
ed the cottage. The boy, terrified at this sight 
and shocked by the wild howls which the dumb 
man uttered, hastened down to his companions, 
and their news soon spread through the adjacent 
village. A rumor was instantly set afloat that the 
stranger had murdered his wife and buried her in 
the clearing. As the common mind always sees 
ground for distrust in whatever is beyend its com- 
prehension, the mystery which hung about the un- 
fortunate man seemed presumptive evidence of his 
guilt. The whole country was aroused and the 
officers of justice, accompanied by a strong volun- 
teer force of curious spectators, made a forcible en- 
trance into the cabin. The dumb man was seized 
and securely pinioned ere he could recover from 
his surprise. The mound of earth described by the 
boy was opened and the body of a woman was 
disinterred. This was considered proof positive of 
a murder, and amidst the stranger’s horrid cries 
of inarticulate rage, he was hurried off to prison, 
together with his child, a girl of some twelve years 
old. 

In spite of his natural intelligence it seemed ut- 
terly impossible to make him understand the cause 
of his imprisonment. The charge was so impossi- 
ble that he could not deny what he could not even 
comprehend, and while the many regarded this as 
the harflihood of guilt, there were some who be- 
lived it to be the consciousness of innocence. 
Among the latter class was a physician of emi- 
nence and talent, whom, for the present, we shall 
call Doctor Rosenfeldt. He manifested great 
interest in the accused, and, after a careful exam- 
ination of the exhumed body, he did not hesitate 
to assert, that he found evidences of tubercular 
consumption quite sufficient to account for the 
woman’s death from purely natural causes. This 
opinion had great weight, and it only remained to 
satisfy people’s minds respecting the clandestine 
burial. It was not difficult for the doctor to 
understand how a man of sensitive temper, who had 
shunned all intercourse with the world, should be 
savagely sullen in the hour of grief, and, as he 
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had scorned his neighbor’s kindness in his happier 
days should feel no need of assistance or sympa- 
thy in his moment of bereavement. But his own 
inferences on the subject were not enough without 
some explanation on the part of the accused, and 
this his determined silence prevented. But the 
stranger’s health now began rapidly to fail, and the 
doctor’s persevering kindness was not without its 
effect upon his paralyzed feelings. Perhaps, too, 
the idea of the destitution in which his death 
would leave his helpless child might have operated 
upon his miad and induced him to awaken some 
interest for her. Whatever might have been the 
nature of the change in his views, he was so far 
softened by the doctor’s unexpected kindness that 
in the feebleness consequent upon a violent nervous 
attack, he revealed much of his past history. 

He was the eldest son of a rich merchant of 
Hamburg, who, mortified at the terrible infirmity 
which his child inherited, had kept him in the strict- 
est seclusion, affording him all the education he 
could receive but hiding him from all eyes and 
endeavoring to conceal his very existence. The 
consequence of this was, that the boy grew up with 
the savage temper and sullen manners of a half- 
tamed wild beast. He saw himself shunned by 
those toward whom his instinct directed his affec- 
tions, and a sense of injustice embittered all his 
early years. As he grew older he learned that 
his misfortune was a family inheritance, and that 
he had a cousin who was like himself a deaf mute, 
secluded from the world and shut up with her own 
loneliness of spirit. A strange desire to see his 
unhappy relative took possession of him. He left 
home secretly and sought her place of abode. 
He found her a gertle and beautiful girl, young, 
full of tenderness and oppressed with solitude and 
want of companionship. He had scarcely time to 
assure himself that she weleemed him, before he 
was found by his family and brought back to his 
retreat. The intimacy he had formed with his 
cousin was instantly broken off and both were 
subjected to a greater degree of rigor than before. 

But he was too old now tobe ruled with despotic 
power. The willfulness which was denied utter- 
ance in words found expression in deeds. He 
broke open his father’s desk, possessed himself of a 
large sum of money, and eloped with his cousin. 
They could not be closely traced without giving a 
degree of publicity to the affair, at which the 
father’s pride revolted, and they were therefore 
allowed to escape. But they encountered innu- 
merable perils and sufferings in their wanderings 
through Europe. Their infirmity rendered them 
the easy prey of sharpers, while their ignorance of 
the world almost incapacitated them from guarding 
against villany in its various shapes. At length 
wearied and disgusted with a world which had 
made him asort of moral Ishmaelite, the unhappy 
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man resolved to seek the land of promise, in the new 
world. His first course after arriving in America 
was to turn his back upon all large communities 
and to seek a home as far as possible from civilized 
life. In pursuance of this plan, he finally reached 
the lonely cabin in the “ Dead Man’s Clearing.” 
He at first sought it only as a temporary shelter for 
his wife and himself from a severe storm which 
overtook them, but he continued to linger day after 
day, until finding that no one came to claim the 
occupancy of the cottage he determined to remain 
there. Its desolate appearance suited his feelings, 
and its distance from any settlement was its strong- 
est recommendation. In that miserable home had 
he first found peace. There his child first saw the 
light, there had his voiceless wife cheered his soli- 
tude by her affection, until disease sapped the springs 
of life and she died ere his willful nature had ad- 
mitted the posssbility of her loss. Alone they had 
lived—alone she had encountered a mother’s hour 
of peril—alone she had withered and died—alone 
he had borne her to the grave. 

Such was the tale which partly by signs, partly 
in printing, employing fragments of German, 
French and English languages, the poor stranger 
confided to the good doctor. These details were 
of course given to the public and as the general 
excitement had now subsided it was not difficult to 
procure a withdrawal of the criminal prosecution. 
He was once more free but the boon came too late 
to remedy the wrong. His health rapidly declined, 
and though Doctor Rosenfeldt removed him to his 
own house, where all that skill and kindness could 
devise was exerted in his behalf, he rapidly sank 
beneath the effects of nervous excitation. In little 
more than two months after his arrest he died, 
leaving his child to the care of his only friend, but 
refusing to the very last to disclose his family name 
or afford any clue to his connections. 

During the excitement attendant upon her fa- 
ther’s imprisonment the child had attracted com- 
paratively little notice. It was ascertained that 
language was unknown to her, and in addition to 
this she was believed to be perfectly idiotic. A 
sort of vague horror seemed to attach itself to her, 
which her elfish appearance did not tend to dimin- 
ish. She was small and delicate in frame, with 
features exceedingly small and regular, and a pro- 
fusion of golden hair fell in tangled curls over 
her low forehead. But there was a half-mocking 
expression in the silly smile that curved her lips, 
and a fierce glare in her mild blue eyes which re- 
called with strange distinctness the olden tales of 
demoniacal possession. Her family name was a 
mystery ; the church had given her no name among 
its children in baptism, and no voice of parental 
love had ever claimed her by a distinctive title. A 
desolate and destitute child, whose ears were seal- 
ed against all earthly sounds, whose lips were for- 
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bidden to utter articulate language, whose brain 
was like a harp unstrung—such was the creature 
whom Doctor Rosenfeldt found crouched beside his 
fire when he returned from the burial of the un- 
fortunate stranger. 

It was not in the doctor’s nature to resist such a 
claimant upon his charity, and, as the freedom of 
bachelor life enabled him to act according to the 
dictates of his own feelings, he signified to his 
housekeeper his intention of affording a permanent 
home to the orphan idiot. The look of surprise 
with which this privileged domestic received the 
tidings first gave him a new idea about ‘ other peo- 
ple’s opinions.” Like many men who, while doing 
a generous action will yet shrink from the ridicule 
that attaches to disinterestedness and rather be 
called calculating than Quixotic, Doctor Rosen- 
feldt endeavored to find a more worldly reason for 
his determination. After a moment’s reflection, 
he said that in this unfortunate girl he hoped to 
find the means of prosecuting certain profound 
researches into mental and physical disease ; and the 
good woman’s astonishment was instantly con- 
verted into profound respect for his wisdom and 
good sense. 

The idea of making the child a sort of living 
study never occurred to the doctor until thus sug- 
gested to him as a method of guarding himself 
from the charge of philanthropy ; but when once 
it had intruded itself he could not banish it from 
his mind. He was a man of profound thought and 
great science, but his imagination was an element 
of immense power in his character. No vague 
theories filled his mind to the exclusion of realities, 
but the great truths of nature, the immutable and 
mysterious laws of the physical world, those start- 
ling facts which can neither be denied nor explain- 
ed, excited all the vigor of an imagination that 
illumined all things as with the light of reason. 
He was a dreamer amid the laws of nature. He 
loved to delve amid the hidden things of life; to 
explore the arcana of existence, and out of such 
fragments of truth as he could gather he sought to 
build up a mental Babel which might reach to 
heaven. 

The more he reflected upon the condition of the 
orphan girl the more was he convinced that she 
afforded an admirable study for psychological re- 
search; and his first step was to discover how far 
her senses were defective. There was a freakish- 
ness of character about the child which sadly inter- 
fered with his attempts. Sometimes she was per- 
fectly stupid, sometimes annoyingly silly, some- 
times full of a sort of latent fierceness. But the 
result of careful observation discovered to the doctor 
the startling fact that her organs of hearing were 
unimpaired. What terrific ideas did this knowledge 
suggest! How frightful to reflect on the condition 
of a being who for thirteen years had been con- 
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demned to utter silence—hearing no sound from 
her parents but inarticulate murmurs—denied the 
noble use of human language, because there had 
been none to frame her childish tones into words! 

Of course the first thing necessary to be done 
was to accustom the untutored ear to detect a 
meaning in the sounds of the human voice. The 
difficulty of this task—the labor of associating 
ideas with sounds without the aid of gestures was 
perfectly inconceivable. Never was there a better 
exemplification of the immense task performed by 
the infant brain in its gradual progress from ani- 
mal to intellectual existence. Ideas which are 
usually suggested so early that they seem to us 
innate, associations so intimate between sound 
and sense that we cannot separate them even if we 
would, were in this case found to be as purely arbi- 
trary asa mathematical sign. Slowly and painful- 
ly was the difficulty met and overcome. Her ear 
gradually caught the habitude of listening, her lips 
as gradually acquired the art of forming sounds 
similar to those which the ear detected, and in the 
course of two years the chain of silence which 
had so long bound her soul was broken forever. 
But there was yet another discovery to be rejoiced 
over. No idiot brain could learn the many com- 
plications of language or trace its various involu- 
tions of thought. The girl’s mind had been sleep- 
ing in its secret cell, even as her voice had been 
slumbering upon her lips. Torpid, inert, enfeebled 
by long inaction, it yet awoke, and the poor deaf 
idiot was slowly developed into the intelligent and 
sentient being. 

During all the progress of this singular disclo- 
sure of hidden faculties, it had been Doctor Rosen- 
feldts care to keep her from all contact with 
others. His housekeeper, a prudent, discreet 
woman, who was remarkable for her taciturn dispo- 
sition, was the only person allowed to hold any in- 
tercourse with her. In proportion as her intellect 
developed, the waywardness of temper seemed to 
diminish, and the whole strength of her character 
concentrated itself upon her affections. Her love 
for the only two beings she knew was morbidly 
intense, and a cold look or severe tone, even when 
required as a necessary restraint upon her, was 
a'ways followed by a paroxysm of nervous excite- 
ment. The doctor had early given her the name 
of Lilian, in allusion to the lily-like paleness of her 
clear complexion. It was the first word she learn- 
ed to utter in her attempts at imitation of sounds, 
and she never spoke of herself except in the third 
person. “J” was an unknown term to one who 
derived her consciousness of self through the per- 
ceptions of another. 

We may not follow the gradual progress of the 
doctor’s developments and discoveries. These be- 
long to science and we are only depicting their 
results in a single soul. At sixteen, Lilian was a 
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‘creature of exquisite beauty, but with a degree of 
delicacy almost amounting to fragility in her phys- 
ical organization and a nervous susceptibility so 
exceedingly fine as to be but one remove from dis- 
ease. Her hearing was acute, even to morbid- 
ness, her voice low, sweet and monotonous, 
while, of the faculties of her mind, only imagina- 
tion and memory had as yet attained their full de- 
velopment. She was like the half-wrought sta- 
tue, with gleamings of ideal beauty shining out 
through the quarried marble, yet requiring all the 
sculptor’s patient toil to evolve its perfect loveli- 
ness. 

It might naturally be supposed that the unfold- 
ing of such charms would have somewhat diverted 
the good doctor from his original purpose of 
scientific investigation He was still in the prime 
of life, with a countenance whose fine intensity of 
expression made ample amends for a want of 
beauty, and a head whose peculiar phrenological 
conformation promised a mental juvenescence and 
vigor which would long resist the attacks of time. 
Nothing would have been more natural than that 
there should have been some stirrings of youth 
within his heart when he looked upon the loveli- 
ness which his care had developed. But the doc- 
tor had concentrated all his earnestness of feeling 
in a passionate love for science, and, like the bot- 
anist who ins‘ead of enjoying the beauty of a 
flower deliberately tears it to pieces to examine 
its parts, so he busied himself with watching the 
transitions of Lilian’s mind, and felt no more en- 
thusiasm about the matter than might have been 
excited by the discovery of a new species of butter- 
fly emerging from a carefully preserved chrysalis. 

Indeed the interest which her desolate condition 
had at first awakened, the pity which he had felt 
for the orphan, was entirely merged in the exceed- 
ing value which he now set upon her as a study of 
philosophical truth. He did not regard her as a 
claimant upon his benevolence—a young and lovely 
girl rescued from idiocy and misery —a being full of 
human impulses and human capacities for suffer- 
ing. She was to him what the lay-figure is to a 
painter—what the waxen anatomy is to the stu- 
dent of medicine—what the living model is to the 
sculptor. She was one of the tools of his art— 
one of the unconscious ministrants to science—a 
something which would afford most satisfactory 
experimentalizing. 

It is only in this way than we can account for 
the almost reckless manner in which Doctor Rosen- 
feldt now pursued his investigations. Instead of 
desiring to impart knowledge to the guileless 
Lilian—instead of training her mind, and guiding 
her through all the mazes which every child learns 
to tread, he was anxious to develop all her faculties 
by new and untried methods. He gave her no 
books, he taught her none of the arbitrary signs 
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LILIAN. 








which men have invented for the transmission of 
ideas to the eye. She knew nothing except as he 
choose to imbue her mind with certain truths, and 
to cultivate her imagination, her memory and her 
conscientiousness. Affection for him had become 
an absorbing feeling in the unconscious girl. Ut- 
terly ignorant cf the nature of her emotions, she 
was so entirely subservient to his will that he 
seemed to hold her very life only by the tenure of 
his will. 

The Doctor among his many peculiar opinions 
had a singular strong faith in that mystie science 
of sympathetic influences which, from the days of 
the Egyptians down to the present time, has been 
a subject of practical and speculative research. 
He believed in the existence of certain influences 
which could act directly upon the mind, indepen- 
dently of those material organs by which knowledge 
is usually conveyed. He believed that light, the 
first of created things, was not merely a luminous- 
ness, afterwards divided into sun, moon and stars, 
but was also the mystic principle of life, existent 
throughout the whole universe, and in its various 
modifications of solar light and heat, of electricity, 
of galvanism, of magnetism, etc., exerting an influ- 
ence far beyond the perception of human senses. 
He believed that a power similar to electricity but 
far more subtle in its essence was ever around 
and about all existent matter. He fancied that 
this subtle essence might be so concentrated and 
directed as to act immediately upon the humen 
brain, which he regarded as the material agent 
the immaterial soul ; he was convinced: that this 
power was transmissible from one human being to 
another; and that any person of strong mind and 
will who should obtain a recognized power over 
the volition of another might impart any amount 
of knowledge possessed by himself to a brain hith- 
erto entirely free from such impressions. Such 
was his singular but fascinating theory, and forget- 
ting every thing in his desire to penetrate life’s 
hidden mysteries he determined to test its truth 
upon the half-awakened Lilian. 

There was in his mind a singular blending of 
true science with the wild dreams of the 
fluminati, and thus, while he fully believed in the 
existence of this mystic power, yet like the wizards 
of the olden time, he dreaded the very results of 
his own magic. At length, when he fancied every 
thing favorably conjoined for his plans, he tried his 
first experiment. It was Lilian’s habit to seat her- 
self at his feet and, with her hands clasped over 
his knee, to watch in a half-dreamy, half torpid 
state, the various changes of his expressive counte- 
nance. At one such moment the doctor leaned 
forward, bent his deep dark eye full upon her’s, 
laid his hand upon her arm and exerted in silence 
all the force of his powerful will. In a short time 
her eyelids drooped, her limbs became rigid, and 
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that cataleptic suspension of muscular power 
known as magnetic sleep, bound her as with a 
triple chain. , Alarmed at this decided result, for 
the doctor was as yet but a novice in his art, his 
perceptions became confused, his will was perturb- 
ed and he was conscious only of a strong desire to 
see her awaken from this sudden trance. The 
force of a strong influence was upon her and 
Lilian obeyed the wish. A painful expression 
crossed her brow, she stirred restlessly and then 
languidly opened her eyes, while a sense of ex- 
haustion and fatigue pervaded her whole frame. 

Charmed with the succcess of this experiment, 
the doctor gave himself up entirely to this myste. 
rious research. Lilian’s delicate organization and 
extreme nervous impressibility rendered her pecu- 
liarly susceptible to these sympathetic influences, 
She soon became the passive subject of a will 
more powerful than her own. Her life was divi- 
ded into two separate existences—the one quiet, 
inert, child-like and only half-informed—the othe; 
earnest, vehement and _ strangely conversant 
with learning. In her natural state she had the 
imperfectly developed mind of an intelligent but 
indolent child—in her magnetic state, she was the 
strong-minded and cultivated woman, with aflec- 
tions and passions fully evolved, but subject to the 
control of a conscientiousness, which even the will 
of her ruler could never affect. The attempt to 
continue, in her natural state, the impressions pro- 
duced upon her when in the sympathetic state was 
entirely fruitless. The knowledge imprinted on 
her brain was like letters traced in sympathetic 
ink, fading entirely when the developing agent was 
removed ; while the fatigue consequent upon this 
overtasking of her nerves gave still greater inert- 
ness to her daily habits of life and thought. The 
exceeding reverence of her affection for the doc- 
tor rendered her perfectly subservient to his will, 
but she was conscious of a gradual decline in phy- 
sical strength. She uttered no complaint however, 
andthe doctor was too much absorbed to perceive 
her failing health. 

Ten years after the incidents just related, a party 
of gay young men were gathered on the prome- 
nade of one of the most fashionable watering-places 
in Germany, when their attention was attracted by 
the sort of suppressed murmur which often, in such 
places, announces the approach of ‘ notability.’ 

« What a beautiful woman!” exclaimed one, as 
a lady of rare and peculiar loveliness passed them, 
in company with several others. 

“ She is rather too fairy-like for my taste,” said 
a second. 

“By heavens! She does look like a lovely fairy, 
caught and dressed by a tasteful French milliner. 
I never saw anything so beautiful in my life! Who 
can she be?” 

«“ ] think I can tell you. One isalmost tempted 
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to think her beauty is somewhat elfish in its char- 
acter, and had she lived in earlier times she would 
certainly have been hanged as a witch.” 

“ Who is she?” 

“Did you never hear of a certain miraculous 
cure, performed in some outlandish place in Ameri- 
ca, on a deaf and dumb girl, who was restored to 
the use of her organs of speech and hearing by the 
aid of that mystic science about which the world is 
now half-mad? All Germany, at least all scientific 
Germany, was in a ferment about it.” 

“Do you mean the story of Doctor Rosenfeldt ?” 

“Ido. The lady who just passed us was the 
patient, and is the wife of the ‘learned doctor. 
They have come here to claim the large inherit- 
ance of her grandfather which has been unjustly 
withheld from her father, who was like herself 
born deaf and dumb, and who, it has been dis- 
covered, was the eldest son of one of the richest 
merchants in Hamburg.” 

“You don’t believe she was really a deaf mute, 
certainly?” 

“T make it a point always to believe what the 
world says. She can certainly talk now, and has 
a low sweet voice, which is, by the way, as chary 
of its words as if it had only learned their value 
late in life. You would not certainly impugn a 
lady’s veracity by venturing to doubt her asser- 
tions. Of course she was once deaf and dumb if 
she says so.” 

“ Permit me to set you right in this matter,” said 
a quiet-looking, gentlemanly man, who had over- 
heard their conversation. “Iam well acquainted 
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with the lady in question, and ean positively assert 
that she was born with the full possession of all her 
senses. But thirteen years of unbroken seclusion 
with her parents, who were both deaf mutes, left 
her totally ignorant of the use of language and al- 
most destitute of intellect. Patient toil, and no 
miracle of science, restored her to the use of her 
physical and mental powers. Dr. Rosenfeldt tried 
various methods upon her in the course of his re- 
searches, but his experiments upon her nervous 
system by what you call magnetism, though emi- 
nently successful in proving the existence of such 
a power, were nearly fatal to the patient. As a 
proof of the superiority of common sense over 
speculative philosophy, I may state the fact that 
his housekeeper first opened the Doctor’s eyes to 
the fact that the poor girl was dying under nervous 
exhaustion and repressed sensibility. He had 
sense enough toact like a man rather than a savan. 
He gave up all his theories, threw aside all his in- 
vestigations, made downright, old-fashioned love 
to her and married her. She is a lovely creature— 
gentle, sweet, somewhat indolent in temper; pos- 
sessing an ordinary amount of intelligence, full of 
quiet tenderness, and makes one of the best wives 
in the world to a man who, after dreaming all his 
life at the gate of science, suddenly awoke to find 
himself most unexpectedly in possession of happi- 
ness.” 

“ You appear to be in possession of very minute 
details of the lady’s history ; may we ask who is 
your authority ?” 

“Tam Doctor Rosenfeldt.” 





A LEGEND OF COLOGNE. 


BY MISS A. 


T’was in the olden time, 
Upon a sunny day, 

And bells the matin chime 
Were ringing loud and gay. 


And soon a stately band 

On milk-white steeds appear 
The noblest of the land, 

With helm and shield and spear, 
In many an ample fold 

The broidered banners hung, 
And music, sweet and bold 


From flute and clarion rung. 
For a brave and noble knight 
Leads home his lovely bride, 
And with twelve maidens bright 
She rideth by his side. 
Pass on! pass on! gay bridal train ! 
The rising sun must set again ! 


List ! list! the trumpet’s sound ! 
The clash of sword with sword ! 
See! see! upon the ground 
How the red blood is poured ! 


BLACK WELL. 


Ha ! vainly once the foe 

Did woo that ladye bright, 
And now his envious blow 

Hath slain the bridegroom knight ! 
Her friends, till life did fail, 

Fought for that ladye fair ; 
Then a heart-rending wail 

Was heard upon the air. 
Pass on! pass on! bold victor train ! 
The rising sun must set again ! 


A youth escaped ; a page ; 
The fearful tale he bore, 
And loud of grief and rage, , 
Up rose the mingled roar. 
Forth from that city old 
The swift avengers sped ; 
They fell! those traitors bold! 
But the widowed bride was dead ! 
And just as vesper-song 
Wes pealing on the air, 
Slowly were borne along 
The knight and ladye fair. 
Pass on! pass on! sad funeral train ! 
The rising sun must set again ! 
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has gained wisdom from experience looks forward { which the repose of the country is little else than 


to repose. When the glad season of youthful antici- ? perpetual tediousness,) affords as fair a chance for 
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pation ; the busy, bustling and laborious appren- ; a happy, useful and contented life as any condi- 


ticeship of manhood is past ; when ambition is ? tion in all the wide and varied circumference of 
sated or disgusted with the bitter-sweets of power ¢ human existence. 
and avarice gratified or disappointed in its grasp- It is indeed quite a rarity to see a man retire from 


ing avidity—then it is that we have learned our ; the harrassing excitements of business until he has 
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last lesson in the school of life, that to live in ? become capable of living without them ; nor do 


Ee 


peace and die in peace is the great end of human ¢ we ever hear of an inhabitant of a city, in any 


existence. sphere of life, bringing up a son with a view to the 


wer 


It has been frequently lamented, by moralists $ cultivation of the earth. All look toward the 


and philosophers, that mankind seldom arrive at 2 scene where fortunes are made and lost ina single 


this conclusion except at a period when it is too } day; where the love of wealth becomes a devour- 


: 
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late to derive benefit from the lesson they have ing passion, and where all that embellishes, soothes | 
learned. Life is a tune which has no da capo, and 2 and elevates our existence is offered up at the 
those who play it wrong at first have seldom an op- 3} shrine of mammon. Money has become our god, / 
portunity of correcting theirerrors. On the whole, ¢ or rather our demon, and the belief seems to be 
however, it is no doubt all for the best. There ¢ fast gaining ground that to win a fortune and lose 
is a period of action as well as of repose. Neces- } a soul is playing for a stake worthy of rational and 
sity entails on the mass of mankind the obligation ; immortal beings. There are, however, some soli- 
of unceasing exertion during a great portion of $ tary exceptions here and there, one of which it is { 
< . — . 
| the design of these preliminary observations to )} 
| 
} 
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introduce to the notice of my readers. The picture 


their lives, and every passion of the human mind 
is an incentive to activity. The world would be 
in danger of standing stock still could youth antici- 
pate the experience of age and at once realize the 
emptiness of those enjoyments for which it is ever 
striving with such restless excitement. It is well, 
therefore, that we seldom if ever arrive at this 
conviction until we have fretted and toiled through 
the allotted period, and finished our apprenticeship ; 
when if we retire from the field of action, our 
places will be supplied by others starting on the 
same career, with the same ardent anticipations, 
and the world go on just as it did before. 

Still Ihave sometimes thought that one of the 
defects of our national character was a too ardent 
pursuit of the gratifications of ambition and avarice ; 
that the love of money and the love of power 


is drawn from real life, and I can only hope that 
those. who are its subjects will pardon me the / 
liberty I have taken in thus drawing them from | 
their pleasant retirement, to hold them up as ex- 
amples to others in illustration of my views on the 
present subject. 
In the bosom of a mountainous but not barren ( 
region which presents a rare combination of the 
sublime and beautiful, resides a friend of mine > 
much my junior, to whom I pay frequent visits 
during the Spring, Summer and Autumn, and some- > 
times in Winter. His circumstances are easy 
but not so much so as to place him above the 
necessity of active employment, and he exercises a 
daily avocation which though not laborious is 


absorbed too great a portion of our hearts, to the 2 sufficient to give zest to his hours of leisure. He 


eee 


i neglect or exclusion of all those easy sources of { is highly educated, was some years in the army, 
enjoyment which hover noiselessly and unseen ?¢ is well read in the law and, in short,isa man of > 
ne around the domestic circle of the happy few, whom § extremely accurate and extensive knowledge, not 


choice or chance or circumstances have withdrawn 
in a great measure from the ceaseless scuffles of 
the busy world. A restless, feverish activity per- 
vades the land, and few if any of my countrymen ? weigh all the gifts of fortune. He is, moreover, 
ever think of seeking in the quiet shades of life > one of the judges of the land, and listens to che 
' that gentle existence of mingled labor, amusement ; speeches of lawyers as well as the rigmarole stories 
and contemplation which, when accompanied by ¢ of witnesses wit! most exemplary patience. 
35 


> only general but scientific. He is of a cheerfu! 
disposition though neither noisy nor tumultuous, 
and his temper is one of those treasures that out- 
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BY JAMES K. PAULDING. 
Tere is a season of life in which every man who » a taste for rural pleasures and occupations, (without 
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He is married, and has drawn a prize in the 
grand lottery of human life in the person of a 
woman who unites great good sense, good temper, a 
sprightly, cheerful disposition and unaffected piety, 
with all the various accomplishments of a gentle- 
woman and all the more lovely but useful habits 
and acquirements of a housewife. She is as indus- 
trious as a bee, while at the same time she is bless- 
ed with all sorts of lady-like tastes for rural beauty 
and rural occupations; is fond ot the birds, the 
flowers, the woods, the meadows, the brooks, the 
mountains and all the beauteous draperies of nature. 
The garden is her paradise, and the acquisition of 
a rare plant or flower gives her even more pleasure 
than a city dame derives from a new bonnet of the 
last Paris fashion, or a unique balzarine with stripes 
as broad as those of our national flag. She is 
much given to singing at her work, and I have 
often heard her while washing the tea-cups care- 
lessly warbling an Italian air with all the science 
and expression of a veritable signora. She has, 
I confess, however, one grievous fault; she does 
not approve the judge’s style of carving—which I 
admit is none of the best—and when compared 
with her own is little better than naught. 

The house occupied by my friend is a pleasant 
picturesque pile, but whether in the cottage style 
or that of the Tudor-gothic I shall not commit my- 
self by deciding. Ican only bare testimony to one 
excellent quality it possesses. It will accommodate 
more visitors than any house of its inches I ever saw, 
and stretches amazingly on occasion. It stands in 
the midst of a natural wood of oaks, walnuts and 
evergreens, on a little terrace sloping down and 
imperceptibly mingling with the forest, and there 
is a smooth lawn in front chequered with beds of 
flowers and descending to the steep brow of a 
rocky, wooded hill, where all is rough from the 
hand of nature. The wood about the house has 
been thinned, so that it admits the sunbeams suffi- 
ciently to cause the grass to grow beneath, and the 
whole is gradually becoming a rich verdant sod. 

The view from the piazza takes in portions of 
the river, which is one of the noblest of all this 
land of noble streams, together with the sides and 
outlines of various majestic mountains through 
whose mazes the river meanders, sometime visible, 
sometimes unseen. Vistas are opened in various 
directions through which are viewed a variety of 
beautiful objects and combinations. In one direc- 
tion you behold the broad bosom and eraceful 
waving outline of a sublime hill, frowning down 
upon the river that washes its base ; in another, a 
land-locked cove, having all the characterictics of 
a lake whose borders in the distance present a rich 
succession of cultivated fields spread over a strip 
of table land, dotted with country seats and farm 
houses and presenting a fine contrast to the rough, 
towering mountains that rise abruptly from the 
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fruitful plain. In another direction the vista carries 
the eye far up the river, and expands through the 
breadth in the mountains to a great distance be- 
yond. Inanother, we see the trim and taper vil- 
lage spire, which is of the finest proportion, rising 
above the trees and relieved in the distance across 
the river by a vast cliff of gray-beard rocks facing 
the side of the mountain. Though within a short 
distance of a village, it is quite sequestered from 
noise or intrusion, and enjoys all the advantages 
of retirement without being subject to any of the 
inconveniences of loneliness. 

The family at present, consists of my friend, 
and his wife, two boys, a coachman, a gardener, 
man-servant, a cook, a chambermaid, Bob the 
prairie horse, Fanny the pony, and three dogs, 
Cesar, Tip and Swift, of whom I shall speak 
more in the sequel. Passing over the other do- 
mestics who have no claim to the honors of a 
biography, we come to Nancy Dawson, the cham- 
bermaid, an Irish damsel, of an uncertain age, 
who possesses all the good qualities of that gener- 
ous, warm-hearted people. In addition to her 
other special duties, she has volunteered to super- 
intend the dairy as well as the poultry yard, where 
at this moment she presides with absolute domi- 
nion over upward of a hundred ducks and chick- 
ens, her obedient subjects, who, with the excep- 
tion of a few self-willed old hens, obey her behests 
with exemplary docility. I am often amused 
with the procession, as Nancy Dawson sallies out 
from the kitchen and proceeds through a path in 
the wood to the barn, with the morning allowance 
for her feathered dependents. First marches Nancy 
with the basket of provisions ; next follows an 
ancient lame legged chanticleer of the speckled 
Dominica breed, with enormous long spurs and a 
top-knot that resembles an umbrella carried over 
his head. He domineers terribly over the young 
fry, although I shrewdly suspect him of being 
an arrant coward, for he dodges whenever a bird 
flies over him and utters a strange cackle, which, 
whether to express his own alarm or to alarm 
others, is a subject of philosophical inquiry. Next 
to chanticleer comes dame Partlet the hen, follow- 
ed by a rabble of chickens; after these waddle a 
flock of bandy-legged ducks, in Indian file, puffing 
and quacking with apparent solicitude lest they 
should come in a day after the fair. The rear is 
always brought up by Tip the terrier, who, despis- 
ing the ignoble vocation of rat-catching, has de- 
voted himself to higher objects, and ever follows 
Nancy when she wends her way to the poultry 
yard. 

Tip, who was christened in honor of the good 
old hero of Tippecanoe—rest his soul !—is a rough 
coated little caitiff, with more mirth than beauty, 
who might be justly suspected of an unsocial dis- 
position were it not for his exemplary devotion to 
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the society of the poultry yard. Here he passes 
most of his time watching the setting hens with 
the deepest solicitude, while he on all occasions 
displays a most fatherly care of the little chickens, 
frequently .assisting the mothers in getting their 
flocks together, when the inexperienced youngsters 
have wandered indiscreetly too far from the pro- 
tection of the parent. But wo to any interloper, 
whether turkey, goose, duck, or fowl of any kind, 
that ventures to intrude among his peculiar charge. 
Tip detects them in an instant and makes his 
attack with such furious demonstrations of valor 
that nothing ventures to stand before him. Many 
of my readers may possibly deem this sketch of 
Tip the terrier beneath the dignity of the mind ; 
but let me tell them I have in my time seen bio- 
graphies, and auto-biographies of certain distin- 
guished persons, who, in my opinion, could not 
hold a candle to Tip, in the usefulness of their 
lives or the dignity of their employments. 

Though I could never detect Nancy Dawson in 
any overt act of tyranny, it is astonishing what a 
despotism she has established over her subjects of 
the poultry yard. The old cock of the walk, who 
carries an umbrella over his head, stands in great 
awe of her, never venturing on any exercise of 
authority in her presence ; and whenever she has 
collected a sufficient number of eggs, she forthwith 
seizes some refractory hen and holds her on the 
nest with such a resolute determined air of authori- 
ty, that dame Partlet sets herself to the process of 
hatching with exemplary resignation, as if con- 
scious that all resistance would be in vain. Yet 
is Nancy Dawson a perfect example of good-nature ; 
and I never remember her to have been put out of 
her serenity except on two occasions: once when 
a refractory hen refused to take charge of a nest, 
and once on being told of the new process of hatch- 
ing chickens by steam, whereat she turned up her 
nose in great indignation. 

My readers must indulge me, for it is quite im- 
possible to do justice to the picture I am attempt- 
ing to sketch, without paying particular attention 
to the quadrupeds, who, as it were, constitute a 
third estate in this rural dominion and exercise 
certain rights which are never curtailed. Of these, 
the first in rank and estimation is old Cesar the 
Newfoundland dog, who is the successor of Nero, 
who was the successor of Lion, beyond whom the 
memory of man runneth not. Lion eminently 
merits a biography, but my present limits will only 
permit a passing tribute to his memory. He was 
a dog of inestimable qualities, but of what family, 
whether ‘mongrel, puppy, whelp, or hound, or 
cur of low degree, Iam unable to say, though I 
hope our new republican college of *heraldry will 
be able to find out his pedigree. It must be con- 


fessed however, that at certain stated periods of 


the year, Lion would go off on a ‘spree, as the 
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sailors say, from whence he never failed to return 
with a black eye, a lacerated ear, a lame leg or 
some other shrewd indication of having been in bad 
company. Satisfied with this frolic and having 
sown his wild oats for the season, he remained all 
the rest of the year a model of propriety, decorum, 
fidelity and watchfulness. I never took much 
interest in Nero, his successor. He was a bull- 
headed cur, and the whole race of bull-dogs in 
all its varieties is my aversion ; they are only fit 
for butchers, bullies and blackguards ; and whene- 
ver I see a man followed by one of them I eschew 
his acquaintance. 

But Caesar, the Newfoundlander, is a different 
sort of quadruped, and held in great respect, not 
only by Tip and Swift, but by all the family, for 
his amiable and excellent qualities. He is of a 
most philosophical temper and his modesty is equal 
to his merit. He never intrudes into any part of 
the house except the kitchen, without being spe- 
cially invited, and the print of his feet was never 
seen on the garment of a friend. In his better 
days he could swim like a duck, and float like a 
cork on the surface of the water without moving a 
paw. But he is now waxing desperately old ; his 


’ whiskers are turning grey, and though he can bark 


lustily, he can bite no more. Last winter he was 
afflicted with a dangerous malady, whieh disabled 
one of his legs for a time and deprived him of the 
sight of an eye ; during this period he afforded an 
example of patient resignation from which his 
betters might have drawna salutary lesson. Eve- 
ry morning he would steal into the breakfast room, 
after all but his mistress had retired, and quietly 
invoke her attention to his disabled limb and sight- 
less eye, with a meek devotion, a low melancholy 
murmur too significant to be misunderstood. She 
would administer the best she could to his calamity, 
and then the poor old fellow would limp away 
with a look that spoke his gratitude more eloquently 
than a thousand words. 

Cesar is now well again and has nothing at 
present to complain of but that incurable disease, 
oid age. He, however, preserves his voice, and his 
bark is tremendous, in which he is always joined 
by Tip and Swift, one of whom isa fine con- 
tralto, the other a glorious soprano. There is a 


strong touch of the pathetic about old Caesar, 


which has often struck me in coming up to the 
house through the path in the wood. His first 
salutation on hearing an approaching footstep, is 
a low grunt of interrogation, as much as to say 
‘who have we here?’ But the moment he re- 
cognizes me, he raises himself on his fore legs, 
lazily wags his bushy tail, and utters a low mourn- 
ful whine, which says as plainly as words can 
speak—‘I cannot come to meet you, but you are 
kindly welcome !’ 

Swift, the grayhound, was somewhat of a rogue 
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in his day. He used to make predatory incursions 
into the village where he committed divers depra- 
dations on the butcher’s stalls and kitchens, until 
either deterred by some most exemplary drubbings, 
or the prickings of an awakened conscience, he 
became an absolute tetotaller, and his character 
now stands high both at home and abroad. He 
is the most active, graceful and sprightly of ani- 
mals; and it is a treat to ramble with him through 
the fields, and see him flit like the wind over 
fences and cows’ backs, causing the poor animals 
actually to stare at his unaccountable gambols. I 
“must however do him the justice to say, that he 
has never harmed man or beast, since his memor- 
able reformation. 

The greatest character of the stable is Bob, the 
prairie horse, whose history is a perfect romance, 
and verifies that extremely moral maxim of my 
Lord Byron, so often quoted as something new, 
that ‘truth is strange, stranger than fiction.’ No 
one knows his age, not even those wiseacres who 
draw their oracles from the teeth ; but there is a 
tradition that he was wounded and captured by 
the party under Major Long, in his expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains. How Bob got to New 
York is a mystery; but certain it is that several 
years ago he was seen by a friend of mine trudg- 
ing along the street in a most forlorn condition, 
with a bag of potatoes, and two strapping vaga- 
bonds behind it on his back. There is something 
peculiar and original in Bob’s appearance and 
physiognomy. His color is a sort of rusty dapple 
gray; his head enormously elongated, and its 
apparent length aggravated by a luxuriant tuft of 
snow-white hair jutting high above his ears, giving 
him an air of most majestic gravity. In fact, he is 
by far the most sensible, judicious-looking horse I 
have ever seen, and there is an appearance of pro- 
found sagacity in every thing he looks and does 
that inspires unlimited confidence. But be this as 
it may, the gentleman I spoke of, commisserating 
the fate of the poor pilgrim from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, purchased him on the spot and consigned 
him to the friend whose home I am now describing, 
where he has ever since remained a faithful, quiet 
and obedient servant. The two boys were accus- 
tomed to ride him since they could hold a bridle ; 
single or double it was all the same to Bob; he 
never stumbled or tired, nor was he ever frighten- 
ed, except on the firing of a gun; for it would 
seem he had never forgotton the wound he receiv- 
ed on the prairie near the Rocky Mountains, or 
the sound by which it was accompanied. All his 
instincts were indeed admirable ; he was one of 
the safest animals ever ridden, and afforded ample 
proofs of the superiority of the teachings of nature 
over that superficial knowledge which is inculca- 

ted by whipand spur. But Bob, too, is going the 
way of all flesh, fish and fowl, and is getting quite 
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stiff in the joints. He is seldom ridden now ex- 
cept by his mistress on short excursions; all re- 
verence his white tuft and imperturbable gravity ; 
all remember his faithful services, his patience, his 
docility ; and he now passes his winters snugly in 
the stable, until the grass is green, when he is 
turned forth into the meadows to spend his time in 
clover. Here he feeds by himself, apparently con- 
scious that he is a free-born horse, and despising the 
degenerate descendants of a hundred generations 
of slaves. 

Escaping from the racket of the noisy town, 
nothing can be more soothing to the spirit than the 
calm and quiet cheerfulness of the scene present- 
ing itself all around. In Spring and Summer, the 
presence of the merry birds, and the silvery whis- 
perings of the leaves, animated by the toyings of 
the balmy winds, are almost the only sounds that 
gently intrude on the repose that dwells all around; 
which is yet neither gloomy nor depressing, for 
we are invited to gladness by all that is gay and 
beautiful in nature. The silence of a city is dreary 
and appalling; and I know not a more sadden- 
ing prospect than to look out in the dead of night 
on the deserted streets and evening lamps, to con- 
template the melancholy waste. It seems the city 
of the dead, and the houses only stately monu- 
ments erected to their memory. But the quiet of 
the country in the genial seasons of the year is 
full of life and animation. The motion and the 
whispers of the leaves; the chirping and flitting 
of the birds ; the insects sporting and glittering in 
the air or skipping over the ground, all mingled 
together, tell that the vivifying spirit, the soul of 
nature is at work, chasing its never ceasing round 
and fulfilling the high behests of the Great Creator 
of the universe. 

The Autumn too, is not devoid of interest and 
beauty, though of a more grave and sober cast. 
Nature, like some waning beauty, seems to be- 
come conscious of decay, and seeks to repair the 
ravages of time by decking herself with more 
splendid ornaments. The many-colored forests, 
whose drapery baffles the poet and the painter, 
awaken in the contemplative soul associations 
which though allied to mortality and decay, are 
still exquisitely touching without being melancholy 
or depressing, except accompanied by guilt and 
remorse, which give to death its sting, to the grave 
its victory. We feel that there is a close analogy 
between the seasons of the year and the life of men. 
Each has its Spring, its Summer, its Autumn and its 
Winter ; each travels its circle from the early in- 
fant smiles of the vernal season, to the dead pause 
of wintry life ; and each presents to the mind the 
grand and lofty truth, that as the decay of the 
year is invariably succeeded by the renewal of its 
youthful bloom and gladness, so is the death of the 
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righteous assuredly the prelude to immortal bliss. 
Noris Winter a season of gloom in this majestic 
region. There is a wild and savage grandeur in 
the aspect of the mountains, on whose rough de- 
clivities the glittering snow is beautifully contrasted 
with the dark frowning precipices and the deep 
green pines which crown them, that gives birth in 
the contemplative mind to feelings and associations 
rather pleasing than revolting. The beautiful has 
only given place to the sublime of nature; for in 
Winter everything in this region partakes of sub- 
limity. The white winding-sheet which so often 
wraps itself around the earth ; the howling storm, 
so resistless in its energy ; the far off sun, cheating 
us with his pale unwarming beams, all naturally 
call up ideas and associations of the vast, the re- 
mote, the mighty, the omnipotent. And when at 
evening we sit by the blazing wood fire, brightened 
by cheerful faces, or retire to rest and bid defiance 
to the winds that roar among the leafless trees, we 
feel every enjoyment enhanced within by the dread 
contrast of the tumultuous scene without. 

The juvenile sportsmen of the village being 
strictly forbidden to shoot in the immediate vicinity 
of the house, and standing in great awe of Cesar, 
whose growl is tremendous and whose one eye still 
glares with unextinguished fires, the neighboring 
birds, as if conscious of protection and safety here, 
have collected in considerable numbers and become 
in some measure domesticated. A pair of Phoebe 
birds, as the unlearned call them, have for some 
years past hatched their young on the cornice of 
one of the parlor windows ; and in the course of 
the day various little vagrant intruders may be 
seen hopping about the piazza, picking up the seeds 
and crumbs designedly left for their recreation. 
The boys, who have each a chest of small tools, 
have constructed and hung up among the trees 
various habitations which are at present all occu- 
pied except two; and I record it as a curious fact, 
for the botheration of our learned Thebans, that 
these last were put up after the first of May, 
whence I think it may fairly be inferred, that as the 
birds all marry on Valentine’s day so do they all 
go to housekeeping on the first of May. From 
their example was doubtless derived the custom of 
my worthy fellow citizens, which has never before 
been satisfactorily accounted for, of playing at the 
game of move-all on that tumultuous anniversary. 

In this scene of rural beauty and amid occupa- 
tions and amusements which, though they may 
appear always the same, are varied by a thousand 
changes, my friends appear to enjoy a sweet, blame- 
less happiness, and administer as much to the hap- 
piness of others as in any situation of life. But 
there are drawbacks on every state of human exist- 
ence, and the serpent sometimes finds his way even 
into paradise. The village boys—those desperate 
freebooters whom no law can bind nor vigilance 
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restrain—occasionally break in on the repose of 
the scene and create an excitement. In spite of 
old Cesar, Tip and Swift, in spite of Moses the 
gardener, and in spite of the coachman, who is 
something of an Irish giant, they sometimes in- 
trude upon the forbidden ground and frighten the 
birds; for as to shooting them, that is quite out of 
the question. Nay, they have sometimes been de- 
tected in the act of stealing Nancy Dawson’s eggs ; 
and it was only the other day that a little caitiff 
was caught, by Moses the gardener, making off 
with the spoils of half-a-dozen nests. Being seized 
by Moses—who by the way is the meekest of 
men—he was brought before the judge ; and there 
being at that time a young student-at-law on’ a 
visit at the house, he was called on to exercise his 
talents in drawing up the indictment, of whlch I 
shall give a brief analysis for the benefit of all 
young practitioners. 

The indictment alleged or set forth, as the case 
may be, that the culprit, to wit: Jacob Bumpus; 
on the twenty-eighth day of April, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
four, did feloniously, maliciously and without re- 
gard to the rights of property or the obligations of 
conscience—being doubtless instigated by the d—1 
—seize upon, abstract, subtract, discompose, take 
away, purloin, steal or otherwise make free with, 
as aforesaid, certain eggs, as aforesaid ; the pro- 
perty of Nancy Dawson, spinster, as aforesaid. 

First count.—It was alleged that the defend- 
ant, &c. &c. &e., did, &e. &e. &c , seize upon, 
&ec. &c. &c., the aforesaid eggs with his right 
hand. 

Second count.—That the defendant, &c. &c. 
&c., did, &c. &c. &c., seize upon the aforesaid 
eggs with his left hand. a 

Third count.—With both hands. 

Fourth count.—With the fingers of his right 
hand. 

Fifth count.—With the fingers of his left hand. 

Sixth count.—With the fingers of both hands. 

Seventh count.—With the thumb and fingers of 
his right hand. 

Eighth count.—With the thumb and fingers of 
his left hand. 

Ninth count—With the thumbs and fingers of 
both hands. 

Tenth count—In some manner and by some 
means to the prosecutor unknown. 

On examination it was proven by the testimony 
of Moses the gardener, that he arrested the cul- 
prit in the very act of escaping from the poultry 
yard with his hat full of eggs; that to have pro- 
cured them he must have climbed over the poultry 
yard fence ; and that his crime was aggravated by 
the atrocious circumstance that not a single nest- 
egg was left for the consolation of the bereaved 
hens. The criminal being called on for his de- 
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fence, made no denial of the charge, but alleged 
in mitigation of the offence, that another boy, 
whose name he refused to disclose, had told him 
that another boy, whose name he likewise refused 
to disclose, had told him that some of his hens laid 
their eggs there, and desired him to go and get 
them. He also put in a plea of insanity, but that 
was overruled. 

The judge, who felt the delicacy of his position 
in being thus called on to decide a case in which 
he himself was as it were a party, decided that 
inasmuch as it was not proved to the satisfaction 
of the court that the culprit used either his right 
hgnd or his left, or indeed any hand at all, in 
abstracting the eggs; and most especially that as 
the hat stated so positively to be his hat, actually 
belonged to him, the prisoner must be acquitted. 
The court accordingly dismissed Bumpus with a lec- 
ture on the enormity of robbing hen-roosts, which 
had such a powerful effect that he left off the prac- 
tice, and was shortly afterwards detected with a 
bank note in his shoe which he had stolen from 
a pains-taking cobbler of the village. 

Those little ripples in the smooth surface of life 
only serve to give variety to the surface, and never 
vex the deep clear waters that flow on undisturbed 
beneath. But I fear I am tiring my readers, 
who peradventure have been so pampered with 
high seasoned dishes, peppered even to fanaticism, 
consisting of over-wrought pictures of misery and 
degradation arising from the guilty excesses of 
unrestrained passions, exhibited in all the gorgeous 
colors of what is called ‘ powerful writing, that 
they will doubtless turn with sickly langour from 
this simple sketch in water colors, and charge 
me with dealing in idle puerilities. But indeed 
they are mistaken. Whatever mode of life best 
administers to our happiness must be allied to in- 
nocence and virtue, for there are no other sources 
whence they can be derived ; and these are worth 
the study of the wisest of mankind. There is 
moreover a dignity in real goodness, in whatever 
form of unpretending simplicity it may present 
itself, before which all the tinseled glare of worth- 
lessness and pride fades into insignificance ; and 
if we could only once be allured into strolling 
along the flowery path where happiness is so easi- 
ly and cheaply attained, we should save ourselves 
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from taking a great deal of trouble for nothing. 
My dear countrymen—for indeed I love them 
with all their faults and foibles—are waxing too 
ambitious and becoming too eager and indiscri- 
minate in their devotion to mammon. Almost 
every man aims not simply at the noble ‘prize of 
independence but at public distinction or enor- 
mous wealth, as a matter of course ; and even the 
purer sex, whose office it is to mitigate the rough 
malignant passions of man by their gentleness, and 
stimulate his virtues by their smiles, are so gradually 
mingling in the tumultuous strife of what Milton 
calls ‘ this sin-worn world,’ as not to pour oil upon 
but to add fuel to the flame. They too are infect- 
ed with a craving avidity for notoriety ; and their 
struggle is not for that happiness which is within 
the reach of all equally, whether high or low, but 
for that empty imaginary shadow which allures 
them from the innocent shrine of domestic useful- 
ness, domestic ease, contentment and repose, to a 
pursuit in which they are forever baffled. The 
very virtues of women unfit them for public bene- 
factors ; and in all history, ancient or modern, I 
do not recollect a single example of a female who 
became distinguished for the exercise of masculine 
qualities, except through the sacrifice of all the 
peculiar virtues that adorn her sex. 


It is not enough to satisfy this sickly longing 
for empty, evanescent notoriety that we are _res- 
pected and beloved by our family, our friends, our 
neighbors and all those with whom we associate 
in that little circle which is the world to us, and in 
which our lot is cast. We aspire to be trumpeted 
forth to the world on the wings of the wind ; and 
pay a price for the glory of a day, which would be 
a dear purchase for an immortality of fame. True 
it is, that this desire for distinction, of some sort or 
other, is one of the great sources of all that is 
excellent and beautiful ; but unless wnder the dis- 
cipline of a well-regulated mind it is sure to de- 
generate into a mischievous, itching avidity, an 
indiscriminate insatiable appetite, which like the 
giant in Rabalais banquets only on windmills, and, 
incapable of making the distinction, confounds the 
vulgar notoriety of a day with that enduring fame 
resembling the bright glories of the setting sun, 
which appears in the heavens only after the great 
luminary has sunk below the horizon. 





STANZA. 


What though through this world our course may be varied, 
Our joys ever mingled with grief; 
There’s rest for the pilgrim, a home for the wearied, 


From trouble and trials relief. 
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Ir is a pleasure to look upon such an engraving 
as the one bearing the title at the head of this arti- 
cle, and it is only the first of a series with which 
we intend to gratify our patrons. For this depart- 
ment of the Columbian we have made such ar- 
rangements as we feel confident will place us 
beyond successful competition. "Whether we pre- 
sent our readers with one, two or twenty embel- 
lishments each month, they shall throughout the 
year be of intrinsic merit as works of art, apart 
from their appearance in connection with the very 
superior reading matter of the Columbian. So let 
that be well understood among our numerous and 
constantly increasing patrons. 

The historical associations connected with the 
engraving are of a very interesting character. 
We think it was in 1760 that Tytler first publish- 
ed his “ Inquiry into the evidence which has been 
produced against Mary, Queen of Scots,” and 
subsequently Whitaker published his eloquent 
“ Vindication” of thatill-fated Queen. Since then 
the conduct of Queen Elizabeth has been more 
minutely examined, and her policy has been more 
closely investigated and though we do not think 
that Mary, Queen of Scots, has been freed from all 
the charges brought against her, yet certainly her 
name has been rescued from many blots which 
ignorance, illiberality and ceaseless persecution 
had brought upon her. With this question how- 
ever our engraving has but little to do, and we 
must confine our remarks chiefly to the character, 
whom, in addition to the Scottish queen, the artist 
has introduced into the picture. 

When the Queen returned from France in the 
early part of 1652, ‘there came in the train of 
one of her attendants, Mons. d’Anville, (says an 
historian,) one Chatelard, a gentleman by birth, a 
soldier by profession, a scholar from education and 
a poet by choice” After staying a short time at 
court where, ,rom the rank of his protector, he 
had ready access to all the amusements and plea- 
sures of the society the Queen was surrounded with, 
he returned with d’ Anville to France with his mind 
deeply affected by the influence of the royal Mary’s 
fascinating manners. So favorable and so strong 
was the impression made upon him that in Novem- 
ber of the same year, he returned bearing letters 
from M. d’Anville and others, which letters being 
addressed tothe Queen, furnished him with the 
means of direct intercourse with the august lady. 
He was well received by Mary and by the court 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND CHATELARD. 


(See the Engraving.) 
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generally. Though some have affected to deny 
any thing on the part of the Queen beyond a mere 
official or at best courteous recognition of Chate- 
lard by her Majesty, there nevertheless seems abun- 
dant reason to believe that the Queen entertained 
toward this accomplished courtier a strong person- 
al attachment. Knox even goes farther than this, 
and asserts that there was a sportive dalliancy on 
the part of the Scottish queen which would have 
justified a less excitable hero than Chatelard in 
presuming upon her favor and devotion, even to 
the extent which terminated in Chatelard’s dis- 
grace. 

Be this true or otherwise the artist has doubtless 
assumed the truth of Knox’s assertions; and has 
represented a pleasant téte-a-téte scene between 
the fair one and her admirer. Certainly there is 
no frown upon her face which would indicate that 
the interview was in any way disagreeable, while 
upon his countenance sits a comfortable self-com- 
placency that shows him to be at perfect ease in 
the royal presence. 

Chatelard enjoyed, however, but for a short time 
the favor of the Queen. His inordinate vanity or 
the intensity of his passion led him into extrava- 
gances to which no lady could submit, and which 
justly alarmed the sensitive mind of Queen Mary. 
The sequel is thus described by an historian, who, 
by the way, makes no secret of his partiality for 
the house of Stuart. We adopt the historian’s 
words, though the mode of expression is not quite 
consonant with the more refined style of modern 
writers. 

“On the 12th of February, 1562-3, Chatelard 
concealed himself in the Queen’s bed-chamber, 
when she was about to retire, with his sword and 
dagger beside him. This fact being concealed 
from the Queen by her female attendants, from 
prudential motives, till the morning, the Queen 
commanded Chatelard out of her sight. The 
Queen, with a part of her train, left Edinburgh on 
the 13th. On the 14th she proceeded to Brunt- 
Island, where she slept. Chatelard, notwithstand- 
ing, followed her into Fife, and came to Brunt- 
Island on the 14th: and the Queen having retired 
into her bed-chamber, Chatelard presented himself 
before her, coming in immediately after her; to 
clear himself, as he said, from the former imputa- 
tion against his conduct. Astonished at his auda- 
city, the Queen herself was fain to cry for help. 
The Earl of Murray was sent for, when Mary 
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were sent for to Edinburgh. This wretched enthu- 
’ siast was tried most summarily, at St. Andrews, 


amidst her agitations, commanded her minister to ¢ 
4 
. 5 et 
to send him to ward; reserving this daring or § and on the 22d of February was executed, ‘ read- 
; ing over, on the scaffold,’ says Brantome, ‘Ron- 


infatuated miscreant to the due course of law, 
which would lay open the whole transaction. The sard’s hymn on death, as the only preparation for 
the fatal stroke.’” R. A. W. 

















put his dagger in him. But Murray thought proper 





chancellor, the justice clerk, and other counsellors 








FREDERIKRA BREMER. 


BY LUCY. 


Thy hand, fair Swede, most skillfully doth touch 
That complicated instrument, the heart. 

When all untuned by petty cares, (the wights 
Most mischievous, whose inveterate thumping 
We foolishly allow,) thou canst restore 

Its wonted tone ; brighten the chords all rusted 
By long disuse; tighten those which the damp air 
Of disappointment hath too much weighed down 
And others, by passions fierce contracted, fire, 

Or wo intense turn to tranquillity. 

Thy rich melody is most refreshing ; 

Waking a dream of youth, forgotten long, 

It half restores our early faith in man; 

And whispering gently, ‘ Love ve one another,’ 

It leaves the heart in tune. 


Not so do ye, 
Ye great musicians! ye daring players 
Upon the spirit-harp! Byrons, Bulwers, Sues ! 
Who, yielding solely to your own caprice, 
Do stretch the heart-chords to their utmost, 
Nor pause for a snapt string! Why should ye pause ? 
No, Paganini-like, ye would surpass 
All others ;—torture from one quivering thread, 
Notes all unequaled by a choir of angels! 


Strive ye to be remembered ? Not in vain. 
Do men forget the dread Simoon ? Nor ye. 
Beware, for else this heart-trifling may prove 
Matter of deepest misery to the trifler ! 


LOOP LLLP LLL PPPPPDIDIPOWNHspprrrnarn raves 


Pause, or behold ‘a beggarly account’ 
Of broken instruments ; and who shall mend them ? 


Bremer! thy native land owes thee a debt 
Of gratitude ; for thou hast been her Scott: 
Made known to all the world what warm hearts beat 
In Sweden ! Daughters of the burning South 
Open their eyes in wonder, that even al] 
The hidden mysteries of their own most deep 
Inpassioned natures are so strangeiy known 
To thee, a native of the ice-bound North. 


Imay be wrong ; but when I find how well 
Thou art acquaint with suffering and wo; 
And how thou art versed in all the secrets 
Of breaking hearts ;—when I read of Bruno— 
Bruno's mother—the suffering Leonore— 

Edla, the strong-minded, deeply -tried 

But conquering—I feel that thou too hast drank 
Of this bitter cup—else, whence this knowledge ? 
’Tis true, we may conceive of happiness 

Far greater than has fallen to our lot: 

There lies a mystery in wo—a depth 

Fathomed but by the initiated! 


But whate’er has been thy fate, we bless thee ; 
For thou dost strive to cast a ray of hope 
Over the darkened paths of the afflicted, 
The Leonores, the Edlas of the world. 

And may their tears of heart-felt gratitude 
Make glad thy heart Sweden’s gifted daughter! 





TO A MISSIONARY. 


Go, herald of salvation— 
Go, messenger of bliss, 
To every heathen nation, 
With messages of peace. 
[lume with living splendor, 
The lands in midnight gloom ; 
Array in matchless grandeur, 
The wastes that never bloom. 
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Go, heal the sick and dying— 
Go, be the wanderer’s guide , 

Go, lead the soul that’s sighing, 
To bathe in Calvary’'s tide. 

Go, bid the star of morning, 
From Bethlehem’s forest shine; 

And barren wastes adorning 
Ulume with light divine. 
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THE SELF-CONSCIOUS AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. 


BY L. 


Wir whizz and glare the rocket rushed Sot 

proclaiming to all men, “ Lo, Iam coming! 

at me!” Gracefully it bent in the air, and sprin- 
kled itself in shining fragments ; but the gem-like 
sparks went out in the darkness, and a stick on the 
ground was all that remained of the rocket. 

High above the horizon a radiant star shone in 
quiet glory, making the night time beautiful. Men 
knew not when it rose ; for it went up in the still- 
ness. 

In a rich man’s garden stands a pagoda. he 
noise of the hammers told of its progress, 5 all 
men knew how much was added to it day by day. 
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MARIA CHILD. 


It was a pretty toy, with curious carving and gild- 
ed bells. But it remained as skill had fashioned 
it, and grew not, nor cast seed into the future. 

An oak noiselessly dropped an acorn near by, 
and two leaves sprang from the ground, and be- 
came a fair young tree. The gardener said to the 
hawthorn, “‘ When did the oak go above you?” 
The hawthorn answered, “I do not know; for it 
passed quietly by in the night.” 

Thus does mere talent whizz and hammer, to 
produce the transient forms of things, while genius 
unconsciously evolves the great and the beautiful, 
and ‘casts it silently into everlasting time.’ 





UIST! HUST! STOOP LOWER, GAL. 


See the Engraving. 


Mosr of our readers, we imagine, are familiar 
with the scene portrayed in this engraving, since 
it is taken from Cooper’s novel, ‘ The Pioneers.’ 
A noble fellow was ‘Old Brave, quadruped 
though he was, who thus saved one or both of the 
fair ones from the panther’s jaws. Briefly, but 
touchingly does Cooper describe him, and the pic- 
ture is complete. ‘One stately, powerful mastiff 
...walked majestically, amid the confusion, to the 
side of the Judge, then turned to Elizabeth who 
even stooped to kiss him, as she called him kindly 
by thename of Old Brave. The animal seemed to 
know her as she ascended the steps....looked wist- 
fully after her figure, and when the door closed on 
the whole party he laid himself in a kennel that 
was placed nigh by, as if conscious that the house 
contained something of additional value to guard.’ 
We wish we had room to sketch the entire 
scene as described by Cooper, and represented by 
ourengraving. But it is needless as our friends Bur- 
gess, Stringer & Co., are publishing the entire series 
of Cooper’s novels at a price that makes them access- 
ible to all ‘ranks and condition of men. Suffice 
it to say that the novelist describes ‘ Elizabeth’ 
and “ Louisa’ as wandering, almost unconsciously 
amid their ‘converse sweet, into the depths of 
the forest. Soon they hear sounds which they at 
first attribute to the cries of some child in a neigh- 
boring clearing, or who has wandered from its 
home. But Old Brave, who has followed in their 
track, knows better the meaning of the sound, and 
ever watchful, steps before them to breast the 
threatening danger. Alarmed by his angry growl 


they peer into the forest in search of the dreaded 
cause. The glaring eyes of a panther meet their 
eager gaze, at the eight of which Louisa had already 
fainted. Elizabeth Temple, though anxious to 
escape the peril, could not desert her friend. Soon 
the furious animal and the faithful but aged Brave 
are engaged in a terrificencounter. Varied is the 
success of the conflict, but Brave is not so young 
as once he was, and the battle turns against him 
in spite of his unfailing and indomitable courage. 
With trembling voice Elizabeth urges him to re- 
newed efforts. The panther’scub had been worsted 
in the first onset ; this only increased the fury of 
the wild beast, and Brave finally relaxes his hold 
of the panther and dies. 

Elizabeth was now at the mercy of the beast. 
Her eyes met those of the panther and for a mo- 
ment the latter quailed beneath her gaze. But it 
scented its luckless cub, its rage increased, its eyes 
emitted flashes of fire, it lashed its sides furiously 
with its tail, its claws projected from its broad feet 
and it was evidently preparing for the final spring ! 

Miss Temple could not move. Her hands were 
clasped in the attitude of prayer, her cheeks were 
blanched to the whiteness of marble and her lips 
were slightly separated with horror— 

“ Hist! hist!” said a low voice, “stoop lower, 
gal; your bonnet hides the creater’s head.” 

She bowed her head for a moment, the crack of 
a rifle was heard, and instantly the enraged beast 
was seen rolling over on the earth. ’*T'was Lea- 
therstocking that had saved her and her friend. 

R. A. W. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Tazzy CAaRRIneToN,” is accepted, and some other 
pieces: but we have so large an accession of arti- 
cles to enter the New Year with, that we have 
not been able to examine and décide upon them 








ail; and. must ask our friends to indulge us until } bian. 


the next number. We assure our readers that they 
may look for the richest treat from the pens of the 
most distinguished authors, some of whom have 
not before appeared in the columns of the Colum- 
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FAIRY KANDORE, 
A BALLAD. 


WRITTEN, COMPOSED, AND DEDICATED TO MISS ELIZABETH COX, BY MISS ANNA BLACKWELL. 


Moderato, 
Flowingly. 





Kan - - - dore, Prince of the sea; Sawa maid on the 


shore, Sleeping un-der a _ tree. “ fair - est of maid - - ens! I 



























FAIRY KANDORE. 
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bear thee be - - - low, thee my bride, Where the 
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Fairy Kandore Fairy Kandore 


\ Coral and pearl Mourned the fair maid, 

Did lavish upon her, And wreathed with pale sea-flowers 
That fair Indian girl; Her hair’s glossy braid; 

But she pined for her lover, 


Her bright Indian home, 
And she died mid the sea-muidens 


‘ Nymphs of the sea 
Under the foam 


She sleeps her last sleep 
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f 
And borne home by the sorrowing 
( 
*Neath her own Indian tree. | 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue title under which we usually introduce our notices of 
books is somewhat of a misnomer this month, or at least it 
is not sufficiently comprehensive, since on our table we have 
an accumulation of full two months’ publications. Pleasant 
indeed it is to have plenty of books to read, under favorable 
circumstances ; to wit, when said books are really worth 
reading and one has sutlicient leisure for the agreeable em- 
ployment. As it respects the first particular, our publishing 
friends have furnished our table with a better class of books 
than have issued from the American press in the same period 
for some years—a sign of the times over which we rejoice 
with exceeding great joy. In the second particular we are 
perhaps not so fortunate, yet by stealing a few hours from 
the god of sleep and a few half hours from other deities, we 
have contrived to dip into pretty nearly all the volumes 
before us. And as you, dear reader, are doubtless a very 
intelligent, agreeable, book-loving person, and, above all, a 
good listener, we invite you to enter without ceremony this 
our library and we will give you our honest opinion of each 
book on the table. 

Suppose we take up first that octavo volume on your right 
hand. If you are fond of a little—dittle did we say? well, 
let that pass—harmless egotism, you will find it in that book, 
for it is Dr. Wotrr’s NaRRaTIVE OF A Mission To Box- 
HARA, in the year 1843—1845, published by Harper and Broth- 
ers. The mission was undertaken by Dr. W. to ascertain 
the fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, by desire 
of a committee charged with effecting that object. Though 
we have alluded to the sprinkling of egotism in the narrative 
we are far from thinking that any drawback to the agreeable- 
ness of the volume. Not only was it unavoidable from the 
peculiar nature of the author's enterprize, but you will fee! 
convinced, as you read, that the records of Dr. Wolff’s adven- 
tures really derive a charm from this peculiarity, forhis is the 
egotism of frankness and simplicity, not of pride or conceit. 
He hecomes so thoroughly your companion while you read 
his narrative that, having once started en route, you feel loath 
to leave him until you see him fairly through his perils and 
once more safe among his friends. The book is one of absorb- 
ing interest, both from the personal adventures of the author 
and the light it sheds upon the customs of the country through 
which he passed. Few men have gone through such im- 
minent perils as he, or had so many narrowand all but mirac- 
ulous escapes from violent or-sudden death ; while his know- 
ledge of Eastern customs—for Dr. Wolff is a Jew, a man of 
great learning and information, a convert to Christianity 
and a clergyman of the church of England—his peculiar facil- 
ity for giving force and vigor to the types and figures of the 
Eastern language, his indomitable courage and perseverance, 
combine to render this “ narrative’ one of the most interest- 
ing volumes of travels ever given to the world. The publish- 
ers have done all in their power to enhance the value of 
the work by numerous and excellent steel engravings. Our 


: 


counsel is—buy the book and read it more than once—-study 
it, in fact, for the book will bear it and amply repay you. 


What is that next volume? AMERICA anp THE AMERI- 
CAN Prope, by Frederick Von Raumer, published by J. and 
H. G. Langley. That is a book, most courteous listener, of a 
different kind, but no lesc valuable as a standard work. It 
has little of a captivating, but much of an instructive charac- 
ter. It is a book that ought to be read by every American, 
not by hasty snatches but with care, thought, deliberation, for 
there is much to be learned from it. The author is professor 
of history in the University of Berlin, and is clearly a man of 
much learning, an independent observer and thinker, honest 
as independent, and well disposed toward this republic. He 
descends not, like too many European tourists who visit this 
country, to tricks of exaggeration or misrepresentation for the 
sake of making a saleable book. He treats his theme “ Amer- 
ica and the American People,’ with the gravity becoming so 
important a subject, and manifestly with an honest desire to 
do justice to all. Those parts of the work which will most 
interest the genera! reader are the letters written to his friends 
while he was passing through the country. Considerable 
portions of the volume, a large octavo, are taken up with 
statistics, and some with political disquisitions. Altogether 
it is eminently a book for the library. 

Those two splendid bound volumes in the contre of the 
table are the CompLete PoxeticaL Works of James Mont- 
gomery, recently published by Sorin and Ball, of Philadelphia, 
with a life of the author by the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. 
A more superb book than this could not be desired. It is 
illustrated with numerous beautiful engravings and in every 
way creditable to the enterprizing publishers, who are justly 
acquiring a high reputation for elegance of execution and 
judicious selection in their publications. Could we express 
the strength of our admiration of James Montgomery, of the 
man and the poet, (for the other Montgomery, as a poet, we 
confess to a sovereign contempt) you would probably think 
us too enthusiastic. But we know the man, have spent more 
than one hour with him in social converse, have listened to 
his counsels in private and his eloquence in public, and have 
read with intense delight the graceful effusions of his chaste 
and peerless muse. Right glad, therefore, ay and proud too, 
are we to see this elegant edition of his works, thun which 
no more fitting gift book could be selected even at this pro- 
lific season, no more fitting memento of pure affection— 
while every true lover of pure poesy should for herself or 
himself secure this edition. 

Are you fond of theology ? Then take up that large octavo 
volume, with also that thinner one next to it. They are the 
first and second series ofMeLVILLe's Sxermons, published by 
Stanford and Swords. They form a complete ‘body of 
divinity,’ not quite so consecutively arranged as Stackhouse’s, 


but rich and evangelical in sentiment and occasionally quaint 
in style. If you read over the titles of some of the sermons, 
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especially those in the second series, you will be struck with 
their oddity. Pass the volume this way—excuse our rude- 
ness, but we may not vacate the chair--and we will read 
them for you.—‘‘ The Young Man in the Linen Cloth ;” 
“The Fire on the Shore ;’’ “ The Finding the Guest-Cham 
ber ;” “ The Spectre’s Sermon, a Truism ;” “ ‘The Misrepre- 
sentations of Eve ;” “ Seeking after Finding ;” “ The Bird's 
Nest ;” “ Angels our Guardians in Trifles ;’ “The Appear- 
ance of Failure ;’”’ “The Power of the Eye; “ Pilate’s 
Wife ;” and “The Examination of Cain.” 


ambiguity of title has nothing corresponding with it in the 


But this almost 


author's discussion of doctrines or enforcement of practical 
truthe. There all is clear, forcible, earnest, and we would re- 
commend no divine, and no head of a family making any 
profession of love for religious truth, to be without these ex- 
cellent sermons. We should expect more profit from the 
perusal of almost any one of them than from hearing nine- 
teen out of twenty of the whipped-syllabub productions of 
the present day. 

Harper and Brothers have published, also in a thick octavo 
volume, BLair’s Sermons, which, perhaps, are less valuable 
as evangelical treatises than they are as models of pure dic- 
tion and chaste and elegant composition. In this respect 
there are few writers who approach Blair in excellence, and 
though there are other sermonizers whom we would much 
more cordially recommend on account of their spirituality, 
yet he strongly inculcates the precepts of morality and that 
ina manner most captivating to all persons of true and un- 
corrupted taste. We would have every one, and especially 


thuse who contemplate composition, carefully study Blair. 


Turn we now to a book of # very different character, issu 
ed also from Harpers’ prolitic press. It is General Thomas J. 
Green’s JouRNAL OF THE TxXIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST 
Mier. It is one of those narratives, which now and then 
burst upon the world, the realities of which far exceed the 
most startling incidents of romance. One would rather have 
supposed it to be the records of fiercest savage warfare than 
that which it really is—a narrative of events contempora- 
neous with ourselves, transpiring on our Own continent and 
among a people professing some degree of civilization. We 
contemplated indeed, at one time, so strikingly interesting are 
some of the author's vicissitudes, dangers and sufferings, 
writing a more extended review of the book with quotations, 
to be incorporated in the body of this magazine, but an un- 
willingness to depart from the plan which has been so largely 
and generously patronized, and other considerations, have 
induced us to abandon the idea. It remuins for us, therefore, 
to give you, oh patient, courteous, persevering listener—keep 
your seat, friend, waive ceremonies until the close of our in- 
terview—we say that we can only now give you a key to the 
They 
are admirably pictured in half a score of spirited engravings 
on steel, commencing with the Mier expedition descending the 
Rio Grande, in which the author had the charge of the flotil- 
la of boats, numbering six large barges, each capable of trans- 
porting one hundred and twenty-five men, and several small- 
er ones used as tenders. Keeping company with the author, 
and having the engraver for interpreter, we soon become in- 


most remarkable events in General Green’s narrative. 


volved in the perils and hardships of this gallant company, 
and have laid before us what is declared to be a very accu- 
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rate plan of Mier, the Texan camp and the attack upon 
the city on the 25th and 26th of December, 1842. 


events thicken and crowd upon the reader in each succeeding 


Then the 


page ; our heroes fall into the hands of the enemy and finally 
are gonded into an attempt to escape from their thraldom. 
At Salado they make a valiant attack upon their guards, 
which is boldly represented by the engraver, and effect their 
own deliverance. After numerous and unparaleled priva- 
tions and hardships they again are made prisoners, and at 
this portion of the narrative we have scenes depicted almost 
too horrible to be realized—the shooting of the decimated 
Texans and subsequently of the gallant Capt. Cameron, who 
met his fate with the coolness of a true hero. Pursuing the 
startling record we have the account of the wonderful escape 
of these well tried men from the castle of Perote—a very 
curefully wrought plan of which seemingly impregnable for- 
tress is given in the volume—their separation after their es- 
cape, their very narrow avoidance of arrest by a Mexican 
cavalry officer and their subsequent toiling in chained gangs 
at the paving of streets, and like indignities. The narrative, 
however, as might be expected from the odd characters com- 
bined in the expedition, is often relieved by ludicrous inei- 
dents, and, indeed, under the most appaling sufferings and 
dangers, these Texan volunteers never seem to lose their good 
humor and overflow of animal spirits. Without approving 
of all that is in the volume, for the style is not the most 
polished and there is rather too much of the soldier‘s dare- 
devilism, we yet think that as a relation of facts it is about 


the most thrilling narrative we have ever read. 


Speaking of reading, by the way, Wiley and Putnam are 
keeping the public well supplied with what is, without con- 
troversy, “choice reading.”’ Since we last had the pleasure 
oftalking with you about books, and counseling you which 
to buy and which to leave unbought, they have issued not a 
few numbers of their “ Library,”’ as you will see by that pile 
of volumes with the orange, and fawn, and modest drab cov- 
ers; distinguishable, too, without their covers, by their good 
We love 


such books. They seem to look us fairly in the face with 


paper, legible type and delightfully broad margins. 
consciousness of intrinsic worth and fitting habiliments. 
There is a volume which we hope will be the forerunner of 
many similar ones. We allude to the Seiections from 
Barrow, Taylor, Hull, South, Fuller and other great divines 
of a former day, by Basil Montagu. The editor displays 
admirable judgment and most thorough acquaintance with the 
school from which he has made his selections, and we confi- 
dently hope that this volume will lead to a more genera} 
appreciation and familiarity with those master minds. Tur 
Twins AND Heart, by Martin Farquhar Tupper, are two 
stories naturally told, full of sentiment, and in their moral not 
unexceptionable only but positively beneficial. Haziett’s 
Eneutsu Comic Writers. The lectures in this volume 
were delivered principallly before the Surrey Institution in 
1818. They are among the most agreeable of Hazlitt’s 
writings 

Tue Enoutsu Dramatic Ports, by Charles Lamb, parts 
I and U, is a book that no person of taste would neglect to 
read. The specimens of dramatic literature are selected 
from sources within the reach of few readers, and of these 


Lamb's fine perception has seized upon the noblest por- 
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tions,sometimes giving entire scenes and even successive 
ones; and we are glad to perceive that in several instan- 
ces, to which we have purposely referred, he has carefully 
expunged every thing that could be offensive to the most 
refined sense of propriety. We hope these volumes will 
tend to familiarize the general reader with the best drama 
tic poets. 


Tre Vicar or WakerietpD we need say nothing about, 
beyond announcing that this is a reprint of the edition edit- 
ed by James Prior, with notes. Tue Lire or Conve by 
Lord Mahon, isin our opinion one of the most interesting 
and instructive works that has yet appeared in Wiley and 
Putnam’s popular library. Without making that preten- 
sion it is exceedingly valuable as a historical work, and the 
more reliable because its historical references, though 
numerous and carefully arranged, are merely incidental 
to the main subject of the book. It isa complete memoir 
ofthe Duke d’ Enghien and his times, the prominence of 
the principal! character being, however, well preserved from 
first to last. Ifever work deserved to have a “legion ” of 
readers this life of Condé richly merits such popularity. 
We can only give the titles 6f the “ American ” and “ For- 
eign branches of this “ library.” The volumes published 
are, WANDERINGS oF 4 PILGRIM UNDER THE SHADOW oF 
Mont Buanc, by George B. Cheever, D. D.; WesTxRN 
Ciearines, by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, of, which we shall 
have something to sayin our next; (the author is well 
known tothe readers of the Columbian;) Tne Ravens 
AND OTHER Porms, by Edgar A. Poe, of which poems 
there are only too few; Memoirs or Benvenuto CE.ut- 
NI, translated by Roscoe, two volumes; Tu Rung, by 
Victor Hugo, also in two volumes; and Farner Ripa’s 
RESIDENCE AT THE CouRT oF PEKING. 


Not tired yet? Well you are about the most agreeable 
companion we ever met with, and we hope for the pleasure 
of your company once a month at least for the year round. 
But the evening wears apace and we must begin to make 
selections from the volumes yet to be spoken of. Meantime 
just take up those five numbers of Harper's superb edition 
of the ILLustRaTeD WanpeRINe Jew and while we cast 
our eye over the contents of our table, just run yours over 
those illustrations. You will find them the most spirited 
productions you ever saw in the way of wood cuts, while 
the translation is incomparably superior to the former one 
You would like that copy! Not a doubt of it, But you 
will please procure one for yourself, for with all those 
multitudinous and splendid illustrations the numbers are 
only twenty-five cents each. Have we seen Morsr’s Cet.o- 
GRAPHIC Maps, published by the Harpers? Of course we 
have ; and have admired them too, both for their accuracy 
and cheapness, and would not be without them at double 
the price. We find the study of thema very pleasant mode 
of “enlarging the area” of our geographical knowledge. 
The same publishers by the way are crowding their Proro- 
RIAL Bisie with beautiful illustrations just now. Look 
at numbers 41, 42, and 43, the last of which embraces part 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. It willbe a splendid work when 
completed, and fortunate are they who have secured it in 
parts, as they will of course have the best impressions ; and 
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thesame may be said of their ILLusTRaATED SHAKESPEARE, 
perhaps the best and most elegant edition yet published. 


We told you last month—it was not you, you area new 
subscriber !— Well then we now tell you, and some thou- 
sands who like your own good self have resolved upon lay- 
ing out three dollars to advantage, that Robert Carter has 
published Tue Lire anp Lerrers or Rev. Joun New- 
TON, about which we have to say that you are not to sup- 
pose because the subject of the memoir was a clergy- 
man, that therefore the book can only interest religious 
readers. The lives of few men are so marked with varied 
fortune as was that of Mr. Newton prior to his entering 
the ministry, and we know of few works that yield more 
remarkably pleasant and profitable reading than his life by 
Cecil, and the ‘ authentic narrative’ from his own pen. 
Read those parts of the book by all means ; they will com- 
mend to your understanding the pleasantness of piety, and 
then you will relish the ‘letters’ also. From the same 
publisher you may procure Tue Lorp ovr SHEPHERD, 4 
glowing and delightful exposition of that beautiful speci 
men of Hebrew poetry, the twenty-third psalm, by the 
Rev. John Stevenson. While speaking about books aim- 
ing at the extension of religion and virtue—and they are 
the best books after all—let us particularly commend to 
you, nota new book in the commor‘acceptation of that 
term, but one that will nevertheless be ever new by reason 
of the beauty of the story and the subl ime truths it incul- 
cates—Tne Recorps or a Goop Man’s Lirz, by Rev. 
C.B. Taylor, published by Stanford and Swords. And 
again, by the same publisher, Lapy Mary, by the same 
author, in which the follies and vices incident to fashion- 
able society are forcibly but kindly rebuked. And yet 
once again, and then, patient one, we will set you at liber- 
ty, to an admirable treatise on FULFILLMENT OF PRopurcy, 
by Stephen B. Wickens, published by Lane and Tippet, in 
which the author has displayed an extent of reading, and a 
power of compressing into a portable compass the results 
of his investigation such as few writers attain to. He has so 
intimately interwoven with the main subject, historical and 
geographical information, as to render his valuable work 
interesting to al] classes of readers. 


Booxs Recrivep. From Payne and Burgess, Tue Ar- 
TIsT, MencHanT AND Statesman ; MorRis's Metovigss 
complete ; Pratrrepom, or Rambles and Scrambles in 
Texas or New Estremadura, by a Southron; and Trtp- 
PINGs IN AUTHORLAND, by Fanny Forester. From Ho- 
mans and Ellis, Nos 1, 2, & 3 of Tax Smiiine Lisrary, 
and Tur Musica. Wortp. From Saxton and Hunting- 
ton, Provers1at Put.osorny, by Tupper. From Robert 
Carter, CuristT on THE Cross, by Stevenson, and Scou- 
e@at’s Works. From Clark and Austin, Mrs. Osaoop's 
Poems. From Edward Dunigan, Zenostvs, or the Pilgrim 
Convert, by Rev. Dr. Pise. From J. 8. Redfield, parts IV 
and V of N.P. Willis’s Dasuzs aT Lire, &c. From 
Harper and Brothers, Dr. Dursin’s OBSERVATION IN 
vue East; THE Surrerines or Curist, bya Layman. 
Pitertm’s Prookess ; Purtosopny or Mystery, by Den 
dy, and the Wurrrpoy, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

R. A, W. 
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